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The Week. 


NE of the railroads, the Chicago and Northwestern, a portion of 
whose line runs through Wisconsin and is menaced by the ‘ Pot- 
ter law ” of that State, applied through its bondholders for an injune- 





tion to the United States Circuit Court, a fortnight ago, restraining | 


the State Attorney-General from bringing suits or otherwise vexing 
the road under the State legislation, on the ground that it would 


| orators fanned the fiame of hostility to the roads 


them a little, in the hope that, though offensive in themselves, some 
great good may eventually result from them to the body politic. 
In the matter of railroads, leading Liberal Republican papers and 


that 


. in the belief th: 


{ ° . ° . . . > 
| it would result in the promotion of a powerful opposition to the Re- 


thus be prevented from earning enough money to keep its contracts | 


with its ereditors. The Court has denied the injunction, leav- 
ing the merits of the case untouched, and a case was made 
up for an appeal to the Supreme Court; and indeed the argu- 
ment before the Circuit Court was not much more than a formal 
step in this direction. The decision bas, therefore, by no means all 
the weight which stockjobbers and sensation-mongers are attribut- 
ing to it, and it by no means affects all railroads, as some people 
imagine. At the very worst, it simply decides that the provision of 
the Wisconsin constitution which reserves the right of altering or 
revoking charters granted by the Legislature, is applicable to all 
railroads now working within the State. It consequently does not 
in the least touch the principle established by the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, and settles nothing as to the relations of American rail- 


roads in general to the State or General Governwent. The case 


will doubtless be argued before the Supreme Court in the 
course of the coming year, but even the decision of that 
Court will net, on the points raised in this instance, 


settle the real question pending between the Grangers and 
the owners of railroads, beeause it will not touch the railroads made 
under charters granted by States whose constitutions contain no 
such reservations as those of the Wisconsin constitution, or railroads 
made before the adoption of constitutions containing such reserva- 
tions. 





The position maintained by the counsel for the State, which the 
Court has nominally sustained, is that the right to “ alter or amend ” 
charters reserved by the constitution includes the right to fix rates 
of compensation whether they are “reasonable” or not; and that 
the State might, if it pleased, compel the railroad to pay the whole 
of its receipts into the State treasury by way of taxation, or, in 
other words, might confiscate the property of the stockholders and 
their creditors. Nothing more monstrous in the way of a definition 
of a right was probably ever heard outside of a buccaneer’s cave. 
The books of the company were produced in court, and it was 
shown clearly that the rates imposed on the road by the State law 
did not afford the lawfui rate of interest on the capital 
invested in its construction. The railroad companies are 
now asked to trust their property to the mercy and discretion of 
the State legislature, which is poor comfort, considering the mode 
in which that body has approached the question in its recent legis- 
lation. Itis becoming clearer every day that the Western move- 


knowledged but on the whole trifling abuses, a fresh outburst of 
dishonesty by which a certain portion of the community is in- 
fected as with the scrofula, and which finds vent now in one form, 
now in another, and which politicians are always ready to use. 
Four years ago it was in an attempt to pay the public creditors in 
greenbacks; now it is an attempt to plunder the railroads; 


and next year it may be in a raid on all non-resident 
creditors. The worst of it is that when these eruptions 
show themselves, honest men are apt to look on and 


smile at the outset, or else, as in the present instance, stimulate 


publican party. We always denounced this as a wretched delusi 
It has ended, as it was plain it would end, in an attack on property 
of which the King of Dahomey would be ashamed, and whieh 
places the country once more in a discreditable attitude before the 
civilized world, and is likely to intliet great injury o 
dustry. early push 

ing of the thing to the extreme will open the eves of the people to 
the danger with which this Granger folly is threatening 
industry and fame. 


on, 


n American 
But there is good reason tor believing that this 


American 


j 
ana 


A railroad law has also been passed in Towa, it a 
cast-iron schedule has been drawn up, imposing rates on the com- 


under 


panies which they pronounce unreasonable, because unremunera- 
tive. The General Superintendent of the Chieago and Rock Island 
road has, however, written a letter to the Governor of the State, in 
which, after stating the case of the road as agai the ules, 
he promises to test the operation of the new Jaw in actual prac- 
tice before assailing it in the “yf,” he says, “ re- 
sult of a thorough and satisfactory experiment should show that an 
observance of the rules must involve a permanent surrender of the 
revenues to which the company is entitled from the n 
its lines, a different poliey will be adopted, with a view to securing 
such revenue, and any attempt to enforce the act 
be resisted in the proper tribunals.” 


fy 
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as avalid law will 


The findings of the court-martial in General Howard's case have 
been published. They declare that the General did not knowingly 
violate any law of Congress, or rule of the army or of the navy, and 
did devote all his time and energy to the work entrusted to him, 
and has made a satisfactory accounting to the Treasury, and that in 
those cases in which improper investments had been made of the 
funds of the Bureau, it was done under the advice and opinion of 
the Second Comptroller, and General Howard was therefore not to 
be blamed for it. The court was not unanimous on all the points, 
but was on the main conelusion. General Holt, the Judge-Advoeate, 
has, however, reviewed the finding in a way which General Howard 
will hardly enjoy. He holds that though it could not be said that he 
violated laws or rules with bad intent, yet he did violate them in 
point of fact, and, if in ignorance, it was ignorance for which there 
is no excuse; that when General Howard took charge of the funds 
of the Bureau, instead of adopting proper precautions for their safe 


| management, he laid aside some safeguards already in use; that he 
| adopted systems of account which did not explain themselves; that he 


| 


converted public money into bonds, in violation of positive law, on the 
advice of a subordinate officer of the Treasury, and without referring 
his action, asin duty bound, to the Secretary, his superior officer; that 
he also failed to inform this officer that a sum of $300,000 had been 


| for a whole year invested in these bonds until two years after it had 
ment against the railroads is, under cover of redressing a few ac- | been reconverted into money, and then failed to account for the 


year’s interest; and that he presented one account in which a charge 


| of $16,000 was made against the Treasury which had already been 


paid out of other public money. These and various other omis- 


sions, errors, and disorders, General Holt admits, were doubtless the 
results of ignorance or carelessness ; but he would not have it go 
forth that such ignorance or carelessness in an officer of General 
The President, who seems to have 
a never-failing tenderness for a@ man on whom an investigation of 
apy kind has fallen heavily, at once appointed General Howard to 
the command of the Department of Celumbia. 


Ifoward’s standing is excusable. 
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The week has been a sorrowful one in the United States Treas- 
ury. It appears that no clearance of supernumeraries and persons 
employed without authority of law has been made since the war 
until now. The recent reductions made by Congress in the appro- 
priations, however, combined with the advent of Mr. Bristow, have 
led to a thorough overhauling of the force of employees, and to the 
dismissal of from 600 to 700, a large number of them women, and 
‘many of these having other persons dependent on them for support. 
rhe scenes which followed the announcement of the changes are 
described by the reporters as heartrending, as many as fourteen of 
the women fainting. All this is very sad, but it is not so sad as the 
ubuses which have made it necessary. The management of 
the Treasury since the war has been a national disgrace. The 
reforlus we now witness ought to have been begun in 1865, and they 
ought to have been accompanied by preparations for specie payments ; 
instead of which, specie payments were laid aside as unworthy of 
attention, and the Treasury was turned into an almshouse for the 
relief of helpless women and old soldiers. Mr. Boutwell, according 
to one of his reports, carried it on for awhile as an institution for 
the education of divinity and medical students, and then, to crown 
all, Mr. Richardson made it a place in which thieves could store 
their plunder, and ‘“ check against it,” as the bankers say. It seems 
likely now to become a clean, well-ordered institution, conducted 
on business principles. 

Mr. Bristow has done two other things which have produced a 
slight sensation in political cireles. In letting out the bonded ware- 
housing business in this city, he exacted a guarantee that persons 
applying for it should personally superintend it, to prevent the sub- 
letting of it, which was one of the scandals of the Leet and Stocking 
period and, before that, of the Bowen period. He has also offered a 
portion of the new five per cent. loan to bankers in general, with- 
out the intervention of any syndicate, a step which may or may 
not result favorably, but which has at any rate a healthy look, 
and speaks well for the purity of his policy. The objection to it is 
that bankers will hardly like to bid very high for a portion of the 
loan when they have no guarantee that the remainder may not be 
disposed of at so low a rate as to close the market to them. The 
suggestion that the bonds should be sold to the public at retail by the 
Government at a moderate rate, which has been made, is one worth 
Mr. Bristow’s consideration. We are in hopes that before long he 
will try and let a little light in on the circumstances under which 
the firm of Clews & Habicht was substituted for the Barings as 
Government bankers by good Mr. Boutwell. There is a wide- 
spread, and we believe well-grounded, impression that that trans- 
action tou peeds investigation, and we trust it will receive it. 

Mr. Hale’s ill-health has obliged him to decline the office of 
Postmaster-General, and the President has accordingly appointed 
it new successor to Mr. Creswell. His choice this time has fallen 
upon Mr. Marshall Jewell, ex-Governor of Connecticut and for 
about a year United States Minister to Russia ; and as Mr. Jewell 
hias returned bis acceptance by Cable, the matter may now be con- 
sidered finally disposed of. The motive of this selection could 
hardly be guessed without some knowledge of Mr. Fish’s sense of the 
value of Mr. Jewell in his present place ; but as the latter is a per- 
son of proved executive ability, and apparently well fitted for his 
new duties, it seems idle to speculate on the President’s preference 
tor a New-England Postmaster-General, or his assumed alaerity in 
letting off the next friend of Speaker Blaine. 

the Maine Democrats have given Mr. Blaine a chance of 
which he is not slow to avail himself in his letter of acceptance, 
written to the Convention which has just renominated him for Con- 
gress. It is a chance of which an adroit man might be quicker to 
avai) himself than a candid man; though it would seem that it 
hardly lies with some of the Maine Democrats to make any com- 
plaint as to the way in which their words have been turned upon 
them. They declare’ in their Convention the other day that they 


, 





were opposed to protection, that they were in favor of free-trade ; 
and their candidate for governor wanted the people educated up to 
a belief that revenues should be derived from a wise system of ex- 
cises or from direct taxation of the people. Mr. Blaine points out that 
direct taxation would be levied per capita, and would bear heavily 
on the individual voter, and that excise systems on the other hand 
are odiously inquisitorial and would tyrannically oppress various 
enumerated industrial classes—-all to the benefit of the foreigners 
who, under Mr. Titcomb’s proposed arrangement, would have the 
opportunity of overrunning our markets free of tax. That the unfor- 
tunate Convention probably meant no more than that it wanted free- 
trade in the sense of having our revenue derived from a few arti- 
cles, and was opposed to tariff bills in the interest of protection, 
Mr. Blaine discreetly considers himself discharged from mention- 
ing. The proposed treaty of reciprocity was Mr. Blaine’s other 
important topic, though he did not fail to praise the Republican 
party for its economical achievements during the last session of 
Congress. Of reciprocity he has a low opinion, but apparently only 
because of its apprehended ill effects on certain local interests. 
The fact is, Maine is so like Canada in its various productions, 
natural and artificial, that whatever may be the interest of the 
country in general in the passage of the treaty, her own interests 
would probably suffer, and the Republicans of the State may be 
depended upon to oppose the treaty. Meantime, Mr. Blaine is no 
doubt sure of a re-election. 

We have commented elsewhere on the municipal imbroglio. 
The detailed history of it is interesting though somewhat hard 
reading for hot weather, and we should not attempt to give it, even 
if it were possible for an outsider to give it correctly. The main 
fact of it is, however, worth dwelling upon, because it shows the 
worthlessness of all charters, however carefully drawn, as long as 
the legislature is what it is. The Custom-house Ring fought bitterly 
two years ago against giving the Mayor the sole power of appoint- 
ments, and made him share it with the aldermen. Last winter, 
however, either they made some kind of private agreement with 
him, or obtained some knowledge of his designs, which caused them 
to get a supplemental act passed giving him the sole power of ap- 
pointment in the case of police commissioners, or, in other words, 
making an exception to the rule in the very case in which their 
rule, if it had any value, was most necessary, and this bill Governor 
Dix signed, though it surely must have excited his suspicions. The 
only good excuse for his signing it that we can see, was that hé had 
advocated this mode of appointment when the charter was under 
discussion, but he surely ought not to have sanctioned patchwork 
amendment of this sort, even if he had believed in the honesty of 
its promoters, and he is too old a politician to have believed that 
the Custom-house intriguers would face right-about in the way 
they have done without a corrupt understanding with the Mayor. 
It is the one act of his administration which we think he might 
rightfully regret. 


The Tammany Association had its annual ‘‘ long talk” and its 
annual “short talk” on the Fourth, the sachems and warriors 
meeting in council, and ‘Grand Sachem Augustus Schell acting as 
chairman and wielding his tomahawk.” The long talk was made 
this year by Sachem J. 8S. Thayer, and was of a nature not to seem 
short, whatever its brevity. The short talk, by Mr. Fernando 
Wood, was “in the pithy style which marks the speech of the red 
man,” but neither is that rich in quotable passages. To tell the 
truth, deep dulness personified and ancient tediousness were cha- 


racteristic of all that the Indians, big or little, managed to say. Of 


the two thousand letters received from outsiders some are not open 
or less open to this same charge, but to some it applies in full. Ex- 
Governor Randolph, of Virginia, expressed a thought which has 
more than once of late occurred to him: “ Much as there is for con- 
gratulation coming out of recent political successes, so much re- 
mains to be done that requires great wisdom, moderation, and 
patriotism, that I am more anxious as to the policy which shall 
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guide our future than jubilant over past success.” He adds, still 
more significantly : “‘ My apprehension has been that our old file- 
leaders may fail to recognize the fact that after years of political 
adversity we are being put upon our trial here and there, and not 
by reason of these occasional successes guaranteed a general or 
national success.” Mr. Clarkson N. Potter was for a compre- 
hensive policy; be would have the party demand at once such 


amendments to the Constitution as should “limit the authority of 


Congress over vested rights, deprive it of the power of private and 
special legislation, put a check upon the growth and abuses of great 


corporations, and break up the vast and increasing patronage of 


” 


the Executive.” The general tone of the meeting was, however, 
that the warriors had only to wait, and their enemies would, without 
much strategy being ealled for, fall a prey. It is surprising and 
depressing to observe how flat, by reason of iteration, the long list 
of recent Republican errors and crimes falls upon the ear. Mr. 
Cox recited them, beginning with Crédit Mobilier frauds and com- 
ing down past the Gatling guns and Durell’s order to Jayne’s hand- 
cuffs, and it was all far less like a charm to conjure with than could 
be wished. Governor Randolph’s may, after all, be the best advice 
for the sachems to listen to. 

The coroner's jury which has been examining for a couple of 
months the causes of the Mill River disaster has rendered its ver- 
dict. It is what was to have been expected. It censures the law- 
makers, the proprietors of the reservoir and especially their building 
committee, their supervising engineer, the contractors, and the county 
commissioners—in short, everybody who was immediately or indi- 
rectly responsible for such a false and fatal construction as the Wil- 
liamsburg dam. It is hard to say on which of all these shoulders the 
verdict lays most blame. but, distributed as in justice it unfortu- 
nately had to be, it is still severe enough—severely moderate 
enough—to produce what we may hope will prove a wholesome re- 
morse in the breasts of the individual culprits. The State’s portion 
of condemnation will cause no tingling of conscience and no sleep- 
less nights to any one, but it will doubtless bear fruit in improved 
legislation tending to make the recurrence of such foreordained 
disasters impossible. The existing statute, say the jury, “ has been 
calculated to repel rather than invite a careful scrutiny of works 
like the Williamsburg dam ; for while it provides that any person 
who fears the destruction of his property or of a highway from an 
unsafe reservoir, may cali out the county commissioners for an 
examination, yet if his fears are not endorsed by the commissioners 
he is to be mulcted with the costs and expenses of the whole 
proceeding.” Evidently the legislators who framed this provision 
had apprehensions like those with which the managers of English 
railways view the introduction of the American bell-rope, and sup- 
posed it likely that persous would cast suspicion on the reservoirs 
and call out the county commissioners just for the fun of the thing. 
How great the chances were that the Hampshire County Commis- 
sioners would pronounce any complaint frivolous and unfounded 
may be judged from the fact that in three several examinations they 
never employed, as the statute authorized them to do, the services 
of a skilled engineer in determining the character of the original 
work or viewing it for repairs, and that they rested satisfied with 
the testimony of the proprietors alone. 


The London Economist of June 20 contains a paragraph in refe- 
rence to the recent history of the Emma Mine which we commend 
to the attention of the public and all whom it may coneern. After 
mentioning that Mr. Adbert Grant, the notorious stockjobhe: 
through whose instrumentality the mine was brought on the London 
market, had appeared the other day as defendant in Chancery to 
a suit brought against him for the recovery of $8,500, part of a sum 
he had agreed to pay to a Mr. Doulton for “introducing to him a 
vender of American mines,” the Economist says : 

‘More lately there haye been certain stormy meetings of the 
Emma shareholders, who are naturally indignant at finding that 
they have been long without dividends, and that the shares—which 
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were issued at £20, and which were once we believe quoted up- 
wards of £30—are now salable only at £2, if indeed any consider- 
able quantity of them could be sold fer that price. The statements 
made at the meeting are in curious contrast with those in the pros- 
pectus, and should open the eves of intending investers in public 
companies to the tricks that may be played with them. The mine 
was sold, according to the prospectus, as a property vielding 
£700,000 per annum; and not only so, it was stated that the ore 
was so abundant and so rich that no attempt had been made to 
work the mine on commercial principles of economy, and with econ- 
omy the annual return could be brought up to nearly £200,000 
for all which even a million, which was the sum asked, was cheap. 
But the mine in fact has never vielded anything worth speaking of 
since the ore which was on the surface when it was sold has been 
worked up, and Mr. Attwood, the company’s engineer, Who Was seut 
out by a reformed management to inspect and survey the property, 
distinctly reported to the two meetings that the mine was in a 
wretehed condition, and that there was nothing to work which 
would do more than repay the cost of working. The contrast be 
tween promise and performance has thus been most painful, and it 
is difficult to say which is most to be wondered at—the folly of those 
who believe such statements, or the assurance of those who make 
them.” 


The Icelanders, as our readers know, are to celebrate the thou 
sandth anniversary of the settlement of their island during the 
present summer, and have taken the Ist of August as the proper 
day, in the absence of any indications as to the precise date. The 
colonists were, fora long period after their emigration, lost sight 
of by the rest of the world, and their island had no place on the 
ebarts of Northern navigators. The Danish Government now con 
tributes to the oecasion a new charter, based on the Danish consti 
tution of 1249, which gives to a local legislature, called the Althing 
—consisting of thirty-six members, thirty chosen by liberal though 
not universal suffrage, and six pominated by the crown—exclusive 
jurisdiction of local concerns, with a minister holding the executive 
power resident at Copenhagen, and appointed by the King, but re- 
sponsible to the legislature. His functions, however, in all matters 
of pressing importance, will be exercised by a Governor residing in 
the Island. This closes a long and bitter contest between the 
islanders and the Danish crown, as they have accepted the proferred 
charter in the most cordial terms, and the King, the first who has 


ever done so, goes out to be present at the celebration. 


There is nothing particularly new or interesting in the situation 
in Franee. The chief features of it remain as they were two weeks 
ago—that is, the Left and Right Centre are somewhat sufficiently 
alarmed by the progress of Bonapartists to be willing to foree on 
either the detinitive establishment of the Republic or the * organi- 
zation of the Septennat,” which some are willing to accept as the 
equivalent of the Republic, while the Left is willing to accept the 
Assembly as a constituent body if it creates a government which 
it likes, but not otherwise—three only of their number refusing to 
fall into this arrangement, which, by the bye, is a device of Gam- 
betta’s, and is procuring him high praise as a ‘* practical man” 
from some of his admirers abroad. The Monarchists are in the 
meantime in a bad way, the Due de Larochefoucauld’s proposition 
for a restoration meeting with no favor anywhere, and the last pro- 
clamation extracted from the Comte de Chambord being simply an 
assurance that he would not be such an out-and-out feudal monarch 
as some people thought him, but would obey the laws, and would 
permit a parliament to help bim without submitting to its dictation. 
The Legitimists are now in such a state of perplexity that, as the 
best thing to which they can turn their hand, they are at this 
Writing organizing another attack on the ministry apropos of its 
having suspended several newspapers, and notably their own organ, 
the Union, for its publication of the Chambord manifesto, and 
promise an adverse vote of 100 to any clique which will join 
them in the movement. Marshal MacMahon, in the meantime, 
is spoiling their little game by making it known that he will not 
regard defeats of the ministry as involving any change, or, in other 
words, that he has substituted the Plantagenet or Prussian or 
Bonapartist system, whichever one likes to call it, for the parlia- 
mentary one. 
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“THE PEOPLE” AND “THE PARTY.” 


MHE term “ party obligation ” covers two very remote and different 
| things—viz., the tie, real or supposed, which binds one indi- 
vidual toa great number of individuals called the party; and the 
duty or fidelity which the managing power of a party—i.e., the men 
who receive power—owe to the men who confer it. During the last 
thirty or forty years the popular ideas which construed these obliga- 
tions have passed away and no very definite ideas have taken their 
place. In looking back little more than a generation, the generally 
controlling ideas are very plainly pereeptible. The first was, that 
a man having chosen his party, and taken an active part in its pro- 
ceedings, belonged to it, asa soldier does to an army in which he 
enlists. Kor a free and independent citizen then to change his 
political views was to desert—to become a “ turncoat,” a “ traitor,” 
« ‘Benedict Arnold.” The second idea was that the indefinable 
personality called a party owed a direct political responsibility to 
“the people”; that it was to avert disasters and accomplish results, 
and be judged not by its platforms and promises, but, like military 
commanders, by its successes. A party was deemed responsible for 
the agents to whom it confided power, and for it to shift the blame 
of reprehensible public acts from its impalpable self to its “ leaders” 
or ‘‘standard-bearers,” or other fighting men, would have been 
thought as absurd as for a general to solicit public confidence after 
defeat, for no better reason than that his officers disobeyed orders 
and his soldiers ran away. In the vernacular of the day—a ver- 
nacular that is by no means obsolete—there was a power behind 
parties called “the people.” A member ofthe party might not turn 
his coat, that would be disgraceful; but “the people” might put 
political parties up or down as it saw fit. ‘The people” was an 
unseen deity to whom a party owed fealty, and by whom it might 
be righteously judged. An intelligent foreigner studying our poli- 
tical phrases might have exclaimed: ‘‘Is not the people the party, 
or is not the sum of the two parties the people?” And he would 
have been answered in some roundabout way, that the people was a 
power, an authority, supremely wise, whose decrees were final; 
which might rightfully demand, and did in fact constantly demand, 
of “the party” the judicious and successful administration of 
public affairs. 

When the facts to which these phrases referred are analyzed, it 
is plain that ‘the people” consisted of the one man in a hundred 
who cared little about “ politics,’ who was not clearly identified 
with either party, who expressed his disgust by staying away from 
the polls, and his dissatisfaction bv voting the reverse this year of 
that which he voted last, who treated a political party as an entire 
unity, and punished it for the mistakes or malfeasances or incom- 
petency of its duly authorized agents. <A jury does not hold a rail- 
road corporation to a stricter accountability for the biunders or 
abuses of its employees than did “the people” hold a party in 
power accountable for what its ‘ leaders” or “ standard-bearers ” 
ilid or failed to do in public life. The principal was punished for the 
acts of the agent, and was told, as we now tell a railroad company 
which has broken our bones, that it had no right to employ a 
switch-tender who was a fool, or an engineer who could get drunk. 
Viattorms of exalted principles did not serve the party whose Con- 
wressmen mismanaged the country, any better than wise and judi- 
cious rules help the railroad whose trains have run into each other 
and killed and wounded a score or two of passengers. 

Unphilosophieal as it might have been to regard the people as 
something distinct from the mass of individuals who make up so- 
ciety, the illusion possessed the excellent effect of making the 
zealous members of a party careful of what they did, and especially 
vareful as to whom they put forward to represent the party in places 
of official responsibility and power. If the present Republican ma- 


jority in Congress had lived fifty years ago, and taken it into their 
heads then to perform any of their recent political somersaults, the 
most of them would have been finding themselves burnt in effigy at 
home, and ‘the party” doing its best to save itself by branding 
So long as it was a well-under- 


them as “outlaws” and “ traitors,” 








stood condition of success that a party ‘‘ must know enough” to se- 
lect competent representatives, it was almost certain that, before 
election, political managers would take care whom they put in 
power, and that, after clection, men in office would feel that their 
acts might cause an amount of political disaster that no ordinary 
mortal would have the hardihood to face. The result was that the 
representatives of a party were for the most part about the best 
men which the party and the locality could furnish, and that they, 
when in office, acted with a discretion and fidelity which could only 
spring from a sense of direct responsibility coupled with a know- 
ledge of the immediate ruin which their acts might bring to their 
politica! side of the country. There is nothing at the present time 


which the country so much needs as a restoration of this sense of 


accountability on the part of both party managers and party repre- 
sentatives ; and the greatest blessing that could befall us would be 
to have parties so closely divided that each would have to do its ut- 
most for the public good in order to maintain its hold of political 
power. 

The old condition of affairs lasted so long as the prineipal issues 
before the country were little more than those of administrative 
ability. But with the graver issues of the slavery conflict and the 
civil war, the public mind required primarily a declaration of prin- 
ciples—an avowal of the ground upon which each party elected to 
stand. Political managers were ready enough to yield to this de- 
mand. It was much cheaper to furnish the people with good plat- 
forms than with good candidates. The graver issues have now 
passed away, and the old issues of governmental management, 
though in new forms, have come back to us; but the political man- 
agers cling to their cheap nostrums of exalted platforms, and seem 
to believe that a good declaration of principles will relieve them 
from everything in the way of performance. 

Formerly the figure of a politician “riding two horses” meant 
that he was avowing two discordant sets of principles at the same 
time—that he was “ high tariff” in Pennsylvania and “ free-trade ” 
in South Carolina. An unscrupulous man playing such a part 
needed to be an adroit one, and the most adroit riders generally 
came to the ground before they had ridden far. Our modern poli- 
ticians are not adroit men, and are incomparably below their prede- 
cessors in real ability, yet they manage to play their double game 
more audaciously and with incomparably greater success. The 
secret lies not in their temerity, but in the fact that they have con- 
trived, or rather fallen upon, a system which enables them to ride 
their two horses at different times. Mr. Conkling, for instance, can 
first mount his horse made up of magnificent principles ” and “ unex- 
ampled political good works ” and ‘‘untuld dangers of Democratic 
rule,” and having successfully ridden through the elections on it, 
can then mount his other horse of party management and ride 
through the country as be pleases. These men in Congress do not 
believe that their unprincipled political bad-faith will injure the 
party, and they know that, if the party be all right, an entirely 
different influence than that which regards the public welfare will 
carry them through the nominating convention. They have divided 
the community into two parts, and expect to use the honest and 
conscientious part to carry the clections, and the worthless and un- 
principled to select the candidates. The * people ”—once so much 
respected and feared—are to be told, as they have been repeatedly 
told before, that it was the Republican party which saved the 
Republic and maintained the Union; but that it was merely a cau- 
cus of politicians which has renominated this or that political 
vagabond fur Congress. 

It must be evident to any thinking man who will contrast the 
last national Republican platform with the audacious performances 
of the Republican Congress elected on the faith of that platform, 
that we had better speedily adopt one of two methods of treatment. 
If we are to hold to the old idea of a party being a personality, then 
we should also hold the personality clearly accountable for the acts 
of the agents which it selects. If, on the contrary, we take a party 
for what it is—a voluntary union of ourselves to accomplish some 
definite object—then the sooner we stop being grateful to ourselves 
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for what we formerly thought it most judicious to do, the sooner we 


attain. An assemblage of sensible men endeavoring to unravel some 
of the mysteries of social science do not call themselves the * Co- 
lumbian party,” nor set up a shadowy personality to which they all 
swear allegiance; and if other sensible men uniting for political 
objects could be induced to take some practical designation instead 
of an artificial ene, it would greatly help them to understand what 
it is they are trying to accomplish, or failing t» accomplish. 
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i cash, and it proved perfectly effectual. Ne was at once permitted 
shall be likely to accomplish some of the ends we are now secking to | 


| 


to draw his own charter, and to ledge the control of city affairs in 
his own hands and those of his confederates, and during his short 
reign the city was for the first time really independent of the State. 
If Tweed bad been “a good man,” barring the bribery of the legis- 
lators, he might have given the city a first taste of really good 


‘ government, by dissociating nunicipal attairs from State and Federal 
| polities, and managing them as those of a commercial corporation. 


If one 


set of our citizens could be induced to forego cailing themselves | 


the Democratic party, and forget for a while the something (or 
nothing) which they now term its “ traditions,” we might possibly 
find out what it is that they really propose to do. If the other set 
would be equally magnanimous in ceasing to term themselves ‘“ the 
great Republican party,” and refrain from constant allusions to cer- 
tain past works and patriotic gratitude, we might then be able to 
learn which of their promises it is that they really intend to keep. 
Butif, as heretofore, we are to rush into the market-place during the 
ensuing Congressional election and shout “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” it may be as well for the controlling minority of the 
community commonly called “ the people” to insist that this deity 
of our own devising can be punished as well as worshipped. 
MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 

AT EW YORK municipal politics, if not a very savory subject ofInves- 
N tigation, has at least the merit of furnishing on a small scale a 
large number of the problems which vex the publie mind in national 
polities. Anybody who wants to study the working of universal 
suffrage under the least favorable conditions, or the fate of tax- 
payers under the rule of non-taxpayers; the power of the caucus ; 
the confusing effects of numerous elections and divided responsi- 
bility; the comparative merits of election and appointment; the 
difficulties in the way of trying the great panacea, “ the election of 
none but good men to office”; the proper limits of the province 
of government; and the works and ways of the average American 
politician, could hardly do better than take up his residence here, 
and interest himself actively in the politics of his ward. He would 
find that he could get as much valuable experience out of one year 
as five or even ten would afford him in any other part of the 
country ; and when we say this we have Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, to say nothing of Chicago and Washington, distinetly in 
our minds. 

Just now we are going through a remarkable and apparently in- 
evitable stage in the history of the ‘‘refurm movement,” and it is 
in the highest degree instructive as an illustration of the difficulties 
of reform when there is in existence no real reform party—that is, 
no powerful organization occupied with reform and nothing else. 
The great difficulty in the way of good city government here, next 
in order after the character of the city population, has been often 
explained of late years, and is familiar to nearly everybody. It con- 
sists in the fact that the majority in the country has, since 1856, 
belonged to one party, and the majority in the city to another, 
which would have been of no great consequence if the city had 
been treated as—what it really is—a commercial corporation ; not, 
under the influence of medieval traditions, as a political community. 
As a political community, it became at once an object of hostility to 
the majority of the State, in whose hands, contrary to all sound 
principles, the constitution lodged the power tu frame its govern- 
ment; consequently, the legislature has been occupied year after 
year, not in providing the city with the means of comfort and health, 


but with devising schemes by which its political power might be | 


held in check or neutralized. In other words, every charter that 
was framed, and nearly every two years saw the enactment of a new 
one, had in view not the legitimate objects of a charter—good 
government, good draivs, goud police and lights—but the control of 
votes. This state of things lasted down to 169, when Tweed hit 
upon the plan of putting a stop to the interference of the State 
majority with city affairs by buying up the legislature with hard 





Being what he was, he simply continued the old system in another 
interest, and added to it the theft of the city funds on an enormons 
scale. 

Everybody knows the history of his overthrow. It took an 
enormous amount of heat and fury to bring it about, and as usual 
the spectacle of it filled the heads of vast numbers of excitable people 
With visions of the millennium. Under the iniluence of this excite 
ment, a new class of persons, who may be said roughly to have been 
represented by the Committee of Seventy, and whose interests were 
identical with those of the city considered as a ¢ mmercial corpo 
ration, came temporarily into power, and they proceeded to draft a 
charter which was the first carefully considered and prepared instru 
ment of the kind which had ever been presented to the levislature. 
The legislature, which was momentarily overawed. by the reform 
movement, passed it, but it was set aside for uneonstitutionatity ; 
and by this time the enthusiasm had begun to flag, the Committee of 
Seventy to decline in zeal and influence, and the political class to 
make its way slowly onee more to the front. The result was that 
the next charter was drafted by three or four of the regular political 
hacks of the Republican party, and was duly mutilated and patehed 
before passage by the Republican majority, whieh had recovered 
from its fright. It was not after all what they would have liked to 
make it, and was better than many of its predecessers, and con 
tained some useful provisions, of which we are now reaping the 
benefits ; but it had the fatal defeet of having emanated net fron 
the citizens but from the politicians, and of having been drawn and 
passed on the avowed theory that the preparation and execution of 
anything in the nature of reform belonged to the Republican politi- 
cians as a matter of right, and pretty much as in the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh the administration of the sacraments belongs to the 
clergy. This of course revived onee more, and in its full strength, 
the doctrine that the city is above all things a political community 
sand to be dealt with as such: and in proportion as this doetrine 
2ains or loses strength, the government becomes worse or better. 

At this point there arose a curious complication, of which we are 
just now witnessing the culmination. The citizens, having early 
reached the conclusion that no great change in the machinery of 
municipal government was to be looked for, had fallen back on the old 
and much-loved resource of “ electing none but good men to ofiice,” 
and chose tor Mayor Mr. Havemeyer, an old and respected resident 
who had filled the office with eredit twenty years previously. A 
grand tight then arose between the citizens and the politicians as to 
the extent of the Mayor's power, the citizens seeking to make it as 


| large as possible in order to concentrate responsibility, the politi- 


cians seeking to make it as small as possible in order to increase 
the controllable amount of * spoils,” or, in other words, the number 
of places available for the reward of party services. The politicians 
carried the day, and the Mayor had to share the 
power with the Aldermen. 


appointing 
There then followed one of the sur- 
prises of politics. Mr. Havemeyer, the “ good man,” turned out to 
Le “a bad man.” He put at the head of the police foree an old 
fellow who had commanded it twenty years ago in its carly and 
worst days, and had been out of the service seventeen vears, which 
he had passed as editor and publisher of an obscene newspaper, and 
into the commissionerships he put politicians of the lowest order, no- 
torious for trickery and corruption, on one of whom, since dead, 
even graver charges were resting. ‘The public indignation was very 
great, but he only laughed over it. When a vacaney seoyrred in 


the same board he filled it with a very young and unknown man, 
who had by some means won his favor, and whom he found acting 
as editor in the office of the city official paper. 


The indignation 
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over this was greater than ever, but the Mayor laughed all the 
more, and his laughter was ail the louder because the Republican 
politicians, having come to the conclusion, after his first exploits, 
that they could trust him, had gone up to Albany to get the charter 
so altered as to give him the sole power of appointment in the case 
of the police commissioners. Two of these commissioners, the 
survivors of the original batch, have been recently tried and 
convicted for violation of the election law in removing inspectors of 
election without notice on election day. They resigned promptly, 
te avoid removal by the Governor, but the Mayor immediately re- 
placed them by appointing each to the other’s place. When 
remonstrated with, he laughed heartily ; and a movement is now on 
foot to secure the removal of the humorous old gentleman himself 
by the Governor. 

The effect of all this, and indeed of the municipal history of the 
jast two years, has been to produce great apathy and hopelessness 
even among those who were foremost in 1870 in the work of reform. 
The men who are most prominent now in seeking to bring Mayor 
Havemeyer and his police commissioners to justice, are not reform- 
ers in any proper sense of the word. They are Tammany politicians, 
who would, if they got the chance, do what Havemeyer has been 
doing, and whose main reason for pursuing him is that his course has 
resulted in damage to themselves. The reformers are weary and 
disgusted. Apparently, all that has been gained by the reform 
movement is the suppression of vulgar theft from the municipal 
treasury. Apart from this, the only visible change, they say, is the 
substitution of one set of intriguers for another. No new principle 
of government has obtained recognition in legislation, nor has any 
new influence been brought to bear in favor of greater decency or 
purity in the municipal arena. New charters are apparently of no 
use, because the Republican ringleaders go up to Albany and get 
them tinkered or altered from time to time to suit their own purposes. 
There is no use in ‘electing good men to office,” because if there 
was ever a man whose life seemed to offer guarantees for goodness 
it was Mr. Havemeyer, and yet he was no sooner elected than he 
became rampantly bad. If ever there was a movement towards 
reform which seemed irresistible and likely to prove thorough, it was 
that of 1870, and what result has it left which is likely to prove per- 
manent ? 

This gloomy view has a good deal of foundation, but not nearly 
enough to justify it. The failure of the attempt at reform, so far as 
the charter is concerned, is something for which both the cause and 
the remedy must be sought in Federal politics. The performances 
of Murphy, Bliss, Davenport & Co. in this city during the last three 
years are the direct consequence of the practice of making the 
eastom-house and the marshal’s and district-attorney’s offices the 
headquarters of party propagandism, and the instruments solely of 
Federal interference in local politics. It is not to be supposed that 
we are about to witness the immediate or even the early disappear- 
ance of this; but a step in the right direction, and one which pro- 
mises the diminution of its power of mischief, has unquestionably 
been taken by the abolition of the moiety system. It was what 
fed the activity of the local Federal politicians, and made them as 
formidable as they have been in local contests. But the evil will 
not be wholly removed without a reai reform in civil service. This 
and this only would make the appointment of such persons as Mr. 
George Bliss of this city, and Mr. Simmons of Boston, impossible. 
Mayor Havemeyer’s follies and eccentricities are perhaps partly 
attributable to the effects of age on a nature originally both coarse 
and unscrupulous, but whatever their origin they prove nothing 
against the principle of concentrating responsibility, as far as pos- 
sible, in the hands of the Mayor. Nobody who advocated that 
course when the charter was under discussion two years ago, pre- 
tended that persons who were thus charged with great powers 
would never abuse them. What they said was that if they were 
abused, we should know whom to blame and whom to punish, 
which under the old system was well-nigh impossible. The Mayor's 
recent appointments are bad enough in all conscience, but every- 
body knows that he and nobody else made them. All the public 
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indignation is therefore concentrated on him, and the remedy is tol- 
erably clear. Nor need we feel at all disheartened by the way in 
which his antecedents have deceived us. Psychological or physio- 
logical—we do not well know which it is—phenomena such as he 
are certainly rare, but they occur; and all that his case proves is 
the uncertainty of even the best men. Against his example, Governor 
Dix, who was elected about the same time and under the same 
influences, may certainly be set off, and more than repair any dam- 
age which Mayor Havemeyer’s conduct has done to the plan of 
increasing the power of the executive. A more independent gover- 
nor, or one who has more ably discharged the duties of his office 
with less of fear and less of favor, has not appeared in this State for 
many a day. In judging Havemeyer, too, it is well to bear in 
mind that the spirit of contempt for public opinion, and the dispo- 
sition to treat the offices in his gift as his personal perquisite, to 
be bestowed just as he pleases, are a legacy left us by the war, 
which have been as fully displayed in the White House as at the 
City Hall, and of whieh it will take years of stern repression to rid 
us. It is right to add, also, that considerable danger from this 
quarter will always have to be guarded against in any system of 
government in which great power and responsibility are lodged in 
the hands of a single man, and great importance is attached to his 
taking office. There is enough conceit excited by such a mark of 
confidence to turn the head of any one who is not restrained by 
deep-séated political habits and a powerful publie opinion. 





PAPER MONEY AND SPECIE PAYMENTS IN FRANCE. 
Paris, June 19. 


y has often puzzled me to find an explanation for the extraordinary fact that 

France, after paying a gigantic ransom and incurring enormous expenses, 
has not suffered in the same degree as the United States from a system of 
forced paper currency. The premium on gold never rose very high, and it 
can be said that at the present moment gold and paper are at par in France, 
while in America, nearly ten years after the victories of the Union, the pre- 
mium on gold is still very high. 

I have been conversing with eminent financiers on this subject, and the 
lessons of the last year in France and in Europe may be not without their 
utility for the United States. This is, 1 am assured, in all probability, the 
manner in which the payment of the five milliards of francs has been made 
to Germany : one milliard only was paid in specie ; one milliard was paid with 
merchandise, in the form of paper on all the great commercial centres in 
Europe ; one milliard in French rentes, which were subscribed by England 
and Germany at the time of our great war loan ; and two milliards were paid 
with various shares of all countries, which had been bought by the French 
people before the war. There was a great outery at the close of the Empire 
against these foreign investments, but they proved very useful in the end ; 
they served as a mode of exchange with London, Frankfort, and Berlin. 
Five milliards in value were subtracted from France; how were they re 
placed? The three milliards of commercial paper or foreign stocks were re- 
placed by French rentes; and it may be said that the exchangeable capital 
in France has increased rather than decreased, as the loans have amounted 
in all to seven milliards. The circulating medium before the war was a sum 
of 1,500 millions in gold; now we have 2,500 millions of notes of the Bank 
of Franee. The French rente was issued at the price of 80 and is now worth 
about 95 francs; the public has, therefore, gained a sum of 900,000,000. 
Where is really the dark side of this picture is in the addition of 600,000,000 
to our yearly budget. The exchangeable capital has become larger, but new 
taxes have become necessary to the amount of 600,000,000. France, consid- 
ered as one single capitalist, has borrowed money and seems richer for it, 
but has to pay an interest of 20 per cent. or 30 per cent. for the addition to 
her exchangeable capital. 

Let us look now at Germany. What has become of our five milliards ? 
1,500,000,000 have served for the payment of expenses already made ; three 
milliards have been used for the sinking of the debt. The German budget 
has become lighter in consequence, and 175,000,000 are gained every year. 
But if the state became prosperous, individuals did not feel at once the 
benefit of the sinking of the debt; the holders of the national stock were 
reimbursed to the extent of three milliards, and they had to ask themselves, 
What shall we do with the money? Well, the money was not well spent; 
the nation lost its judgment. New banks, new railways, new companies 
created paper to the amount of seven milliards (while three milliards only 
were in reality available), and a tremendous crisis was the consequence of 
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“he speculative fever. Many of the new companies lost 50 per cent. of 
their capital. How did this situation affect the value of gold in the various 
parts of Europe ? The interest on gold fell everywhere—in Germany, in 
America, in England, while in France it could not fall under 6 per cent. so 
long as the national loan was issued, which gave this interest to all the sub- 
It happened in consequence that France beeame a centre of 
attraction for gold, especially when capital began to avoid the speculative 
markets of Germany. It so happened that silver and gold began to flow back 
to the vaults of the Bank of France, which contain now more than a mil 

liard in specie. Under such cirenmstances, there can be no premium on gold 
in France, and, apparently, there ought to be no difficulty in the resumption 
of specie payments. Resumption would bring back even more gold to 
France—for this reason: As long as we are under the régime of paper 
money all international transactions must take place in pounds sterling, as 
the foreign banker or merchant is not willing to add to his risks those which 
might arise from a variation of exchange. This state of things obliges all 
the great banks and all the merchants to have a supply of gold in London, 
which has become a sort of clearing-house for all the affairs of Kurope ; 
and this necessity would cease if we resumed specie payments. The same 
is evidently true for America, and the American supply of gold in the city 
is probably much larger than the French supply. 

I come now to a most difficult question, which I can only treat with 
much diffidence. How would the resumption of specie payments affect the 
circulation in France? The Bank has nowg,500,000,000 of bills in cireu- 
lation, the circulation of bills having been increased by one milliard since 
1870. The augmentation in the circulation has been chiefly in small deno- 
minations ; the bills of 5, 20, 25 amount at present to 200,000,000 ; but the 
bills of five francs are rapidly destroyed even now by the Bank as fast as 
they come in, and replaced by bills of 20 franes. The bills will not come 
back all at once, and it is probable that the sum total will only fall to 
the amount of 200,000,000 or 150,000,000, which can be replaced by five- 
franc pieces, of which there is a great abundance. At the very worst, the 
public can only in the year 1874 ask 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 from the 
Bank. The Government is bound to repay 200,000,000 to the Bank yearly 
till the loan made to the Government of National Defence is completely 
repaid. Besides, the Bank, having a very large supply of silver and gold, 
can easily exchange 150,000,000 of small notes against specie; and if it be- 
came necessary, the Bank could realize half of the enormous capital which 
it holds in French rentes. The resources of the Bank are therefore very 


seribers, 


large; they are the reimbursements of the state, the superabundance of 


silver in its vaults, and, thirdly, its capital of 200,000,000 in French rentes. 
With these means it seems as if the Bank could face all difticulties. The 
resumption of specie payments four years after the war, and one year after 
the payment of the last milliard of our ransom, would be a great moral and 
financial victory for France. From a purely financial point of view no ob- 
jections can be made against this measure. 
able frem other points of view. 

The facility which France has shown in fulfilling her financial engage 
ments has excited the jealousy of Germany, all the more that the sudden 
influx of the Frenck milliards on her own soil produced a momentary finan- 
cial crisis, as a consequence of the overheated speculative hopes of the 
country. It would be as foolish to say that Germany has been impoverished 
by the war as to say that France has been enriched. In point of fact. a 
burden of 600,000,000 has been added to the French yearly expenses, and 
as much as 175,000,000 has been taken off the shoulders of Prussia. In the 
long run, the state and the individuals who compose the state have the 
same interests, and are sabject to the same fortunes; but during a short 
period of time it may sometimes appear that the state has become poorer 
while the individual has become richer, and vice versa. This is the ease now 
in France ; there is as much show of wealth, more gambling, more super- 
ficial prosperity than ever; the paper money helps to create the illusion ; 
the paper notes circulate more rapidly than the heavy silver pieces. But is 
the nation richer? No, indeed; it is poorer to the amount of the capital 
which the war has destroyed, and especially to the amount of capital which 
Alsace and the annexed part of Lorraine represent ; and this last amount is 
almost stupendous, if we take in all the elements of wealth of Alsace in 
natural products and in men. France must be taught that she is poorer; 
otherwise she will persuade herself that even defeat has no dangers for her, 
that she is like the phoenix of the fable. And what can teach her better 
that she is not what she was than paper money and a forced currency ? 
Where can the pinch be better felt? To be sure, there is no premium on 
gold; but still every peasant understands that the Bank for the last three 
years has been unable to pay its bills in specie, that we have been living on 
the credit which we have given to ourselves; and this knowledge acts like 
@ refrigerant on the minds of all thinking men. 


It is, perhaps, not unobjection 
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| necessary in order to pay the interest on the debt, but the Union 
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It is well understood here that Germany regrets not having imposed a 
heavier fine on France. Germany sees only the surface of things; she 
does not perceive all the sufferings, the miseries which are felt now among 
all classes, especially among the commercial classes of the towns; she has 
only heard the boasts of M. Thiers, and she may believe that we do not 
really suffer. The resumption of specie payments would accredit this opi 
nion; and there would perhaps be a positive danger for France in the con 
viction that France bas hardly been made poorer by the war. 

In America such reasons cannot be given. America has not been con 
quered ; the Union has lost no provinces. To be sure. new taxes hare been 


commanding position, it need fear the jealousy of no neighbor; large 
mines have been opened in various parts of your continent ; California, Col 
rado, and Nevada are as good as the vaults of the Bank of France: 

silver and with gold pieces ; and if the perspective of the resumption 
cie payments seems in your country like a fleeting dream, it must be 1 
fault of your economists and statesmen. Such at least is the Wik 
all economists on this side of the Atlantic. Tam avery inditferent jud 
myself in such matters. I belong to no sect of political economy, but it 
has always puzzled me to find so much political experience and sagaeity in 
the United States, and at the same time so little disposition to follow the 
lessons of experience in matters of finance. [am convinced that the policy 
of free-trade could not be well applied to a country where industry is not 
vet organized ; but the policy of protection of national labor can only be well 
defended on the plea that the country must have its own supply of 
capital ; and a perpetual forced currency would tend to prove that this object 
had not been attained. I speak, however, with the greatest dittidence on 


these difficult subjects. I have only attempted to prove in this letter that 


~ 


in France, at least, the forced currency has ceased to be a necessity 


RAVENNA. 
RAVENNA, June 8 

WRITE these lines on a cold Swiss mountain-top, shut in by an intense 

| white mist from any glimpse of the under-world of lovely Italy, but 
I jotted down the other day, in the ancient capital of Hovorius and Theo 
doric, the few notes of which they are composed, I let the orign 
stand for local color’s sake. Its mere look, as I transeribe it, emits a grate 
ful ‘glow in the midst of the Alpine rawness, and gives a depressed imagina 
tion something tangible to grasp while awaiting the return of fine weather 
For Ravenna was glowing, less than a week since 
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. as Ledged along the 


narrow strip of shadow binding one side of the empty, white streets. After 
a long, chilly spring, the summer this year descended upon Italy with a 


sudden jump and a terrible vehemence of purpose. I stole away from Flot 
ence in the night, and even on top of the Apennines, under the dull starlight 
and in the rushing train, one could but sit and pant perspiringly. At 
sJologna I found a festa, or rather two festas, a civil and a religious, going 
on in mutual mistrust and disparagement. The civil one was the now legal 
Italian holiday of the Statuto; the religious, a jubilee of certain local 
churches. The latter is observed by the Bolognese parishes in couples, and 
comes round for each couple but onee in ten years—an arrangement by which 
the faithful at large ensure themselves a liberal recurrence of expensive pro 
cessions. It was not my business to distinguish the sheep from the goats, 
the prayers from the scoffers ; it was enough that, melting together under 
the scorching sun, they made the picturesque city doubly picturesque. The 
combination at one point was really dramatic. While a Jong procession ot 
priests and young virgins in white veils bearing tapers was being organized 
in one of the streets, a review of the King’s troops was going on outside of 
the town. Onits return, a large detachment of cavalry passed across the 
space where the incense was burning, the pictured banners swaying, and the 
litany being droned, and checked the advance of the little ecclesiastical 
troop. The long vista of the street, between the porticoes, was festooned 
with garlands and scarlet and tinsel; the robes and crosses and canopies of 
the priests, the clouds of perfumed smoke, and the white veils of the 
maidens, were resolved by the hot, bright air into a gorgeous medley of 
colors, across which the mounted soldiers went rattling and flashing like a 
conquering army trampling over an embassy of propitiation. It was, to tell 
the truth, the first time an Italian festa had worn to my eyes that warmth 
of coloring, that pictorial confusion, which tradition promises ; and I confess 
that my eyes found more pleasure in it than they found an hour later in 
these masterpieces of the Bolognese school which hang in the Pinacotheea. 
For Ravenna, however, I had nothing but smiles—grave, philosophic 
smiles, such as accord with the tranquil, melancholy interest of the place. 
I arrived there in the evening, before, even at drowsy Ravenna, the festa 
of the Statuto had altogether put itself to bed. I immediately strolled 
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forth from the jun, aud found it sitting up a while longer on the piazza, 


ehiefly at the café door, listening to the band of the garrison by the light of 
a dozen or so of feeble tapers, fastened along the front of the palace of the 
Government. Betore long, however, it had dispersed and departed, and 
I wa ( me with the grey illumination and with an affable citizen, whose 

f to the manners and customs of Ravenna [ had aspired to 
obtain. f had already observed to sufficient purpose to borrow confidence 
to suggest deferentially that it was not the liveliest place in the world, and 
m iend admitted that in fact it was a trifle sluggish. But had I seen the 
Corso! Without seeing the Corso it was unfair to conclude against Ravenna. 


The Corso of Rayeuna, of a hot summer night, had an air of surprising 
liere and there in an upper, closed window glim- 
my companion’s footsteps and my own were the only sounds ; 


seclusion aud repose. 
mered a light ; 
not a ereature wes within sight. The suffocating atmosphere helped me to 
believe for a moment that I was walking in the Italy of Boccaccio, hand-in- 
hand with the plague, through a city which had lost half its population by 
aud the other half by flight. L tarned back into my inn, pro- 
foundly This at last was old-world dulness of a prime distilla- 
tion; this at last was antiyuity, history, repose. 

This impression was largely contirmed and enriched on the following 
day ; but it wos obliged, at an early stage of my explorations, to give prece- 


pestilence 


satistied. 


» Lo another—the lively realization, namely, of my imperfect acquaint- 
At Ravenna, the waiter at 
the calé ‘hman who drives you to the Pine-Forest allude to Galla 
Placidia and Justinian as to any attractive topic of the hour; wherever you 
turn you eucounter some peremptory challengs to your accomplishments in 
‘or myself, | could only attune my intellect vaguely to the 
iutensely historical character of the place—I could only feel that I was 
I conned my guide-book and 
looked up at the great mosaics, and then fumbled at poor Murray again for 
some intenser light on the court of Justinian; but [ can imagine that to a 


deuce 


anee with Gibbon and other cognate authorities. 


wid the eoa 
chron logy. ! 
breathing an atmosphere of records and relies. 
Visitor more intimate with the originals of the various great almond-eyed 
mosaic portraits iu the vaults of the churches, these extremely curious 


I found Ravenna look- 


straggling, depopulated village. 


works of art may have a really formidable interest. 
The streets 
walked about all 
I remember no sbop but 
ablishment of an urbane photographer, whose views of the Pine- 


ing by daylight like a vast, 


vrass-grown, and thorgh I| 


with hardly an exception are 
day | failed to perceive a single wheeied vehicle. 
the little 


Forest gave me an irresistible desire to transport myself thither. 


Si 
There is 
no architecture to speak of, and though there are a great many large domi- 
ciles with aristocratic names, they stand cracking and baking in the suv in 
The houses for the most part have a half- 
they are low and meagre and shabby and interspersed with 


no very comfortable fashion. 


rustic look; 


high earden walls, over which the long arms of tangled vines hang motion- 


leas into the stagnant streets. Here and there in all this dreariness, in some 


particularly silent and grassy corner, rises an old brick church with a facade 


more or less spoiled by cheap modernization, and a strange cylindrical 
campanile, piereed with small arched windows and extremely suggestive of 
the filth century. These churches constitute the palpable interest of 
Ravenna, and their own principal interest, after thirteen centuries of well- 


Lspoliation, resides in their unequalled collection of early Christian 
a certain sense a curiously simple interest, and it leads 
and 


intentione 


mosai¢s. Tt is in 
There are older 


Rome, and churches which, looked at as museums, are more 


one’s reflections along a narrow definite channel. 


ehurenes Wi 
variously and richly entertaining; but in Rome you stumble at every step 
upon some cwious pagan memorial, often beautiful enough to lead your 
thoughts wandering far from the primitive rigidities of the Christian faith, 

the with the all its 
sand relics are harmoniously rigid. By the middle of the first 
century it possessed an exemplary saint—Apollivaris, a disciple of Peter— 
to whom finest It was to one of these, 
jocosely entitled the * new ” one, that I first directed my steps. I lingered 
outside a while and looked at the great red, barrel-shaped bell-towers, 


Ravenna, on other hand, began church, and 


monument 
its two churches are dedicated. 
so 
rusty, so crambling, so archaic, and yet so resolute to ring in another cen- 
tury or two, and then went in to the coolness, the shining marble columns, 
the queer old seulptured slabs and sarecophagi, and the long 


mosaKics, 
scintillating under the roof, along the wall of the nave. San Apollinare 
Nuovo, like most of its companions, is a magazine of early Christian odds and 
ends; of fragments of yellow marble encrusted with quaint scu!ptured em- 
dogma; great rongh troughs, containing the bones of old 
bishops; episcopal chairs with the marble worn narrow with centuries of 


blems of primitive 


pressure from the solid episcopal person; slabs from the fronts of old pulpits, 
covered with carven hieroglyphics 
lamba, and stags, and fishes, and beasts of theological affinities even less 
apparent. Upon all these strange things the strange figures in the great 


of an almost Egyptian abstruseness— 


, 


ation. 


on one sit 
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moraic panorama look down, with colored cheeks and staring eyes, life- 
like cnough to speak to you and ayswer your wouderment, and tell you in 
bad Latin of the decadence that it was in such and such a fashion they 
believed and worshipped. First, on each side, near the door, are houses and 
ships and various old landmarks of Ravenna; then begins a long procession, 


e, of twenty-two white-robed virgins and three obsequious magi, 





1 
} 


terminating in a throve bearing the Madonna and Child, snrrounded by four 
angels ; on the other side, of an equal number of male saints (twenty-five, 
thatis) holding crowns in their hands aud leading to the Saviour, enthroned 
between angels of singular expressiveness. What itis these long, slim seraphs 
express I cannot quite say, but they have an odd, knowing, sidelong 
look out ef the narrow ovals of their eyes which, though not without 
sweetness, would certainly make me feel like murmuring a defen- 
sive prayer or so if I were to fiud myself alone in the church toward 


dusk. All this work is of the latter part of the sixth century and 
brilliantly preserved. The gold backgrounds twinkle as if they 


had been inserted yesterday, and here and there a figure is executed 
almost too mueh in the modern manner to be interesting; for the charm of 
mosaic work is, to my sense, confined altogether to the infaney of the art. 
The great Christ, in the series of which I speak, is quite an elaborate picture, 
and yet he retains enough of the orthodox stiffuess to make him impressive 
in the simpler, elder sense. He is clad in a purple robe, like an emperor, 
his hair and beard are artfully curled, his eyebrows arched, his complexicu 
brilliant, his whole aspect suchea one as the popular mind may have attri- 
buted to Honorius or Valentinian. It is all very Byzantine. and yet I found 
in it much of that interest which is inseparable, to a facile imagivation, 
from all early representations of the Saviour. Practically, they are no more 
authentic than the more or less plausible inventions of Ary Scheffer and 
Holman Hunt; but they borrow a certain value, factitious perhaps but 
irresistible, from the mere fact that they are twelve or thirteen centuries 
less distant from the original. It is something that this is the way people 
in the sixth century imagined Jesus to have looked; the image is by +o 
much the less complex. The great purple-robed monarch on the wall at 
Ravenna is at least a very potent and positive Christ, and the only objection 
I have to make to him is that, though in this character he must have had a 
full apportionment of divine foreknowledge, he betrays no apprehension of 
Dr. Channing and M. Renan. If one’s preference lies, for distinctness’ sake, 
between the old narrowness and the modern complexity, one must admit that 
the narrowness here has a very grand outline. 

I spent the rest of the morning in picturesque transition between 
the hot, yellow streets and the cool, grey interiors of the churches. 
The greyness everywhere was lighted up by the scintillation, on vault 
and entablature, of mosaics more or less archaic, but always brilliant 
and elaborate, and everywhere, too, by the same keen wonderment 
that, while centuries had worn themselves away and empires risen and 
fallen, these little cubes of colored glass had stuck in their allotted places 
and kept their freshness. 1 have no space te enumerate the Rayennese 
churches one by one, and, to tell the truth, my memory of them has 
already become a sort of hazy confusion and formless meditation. The 
total aspect of Ravenna, its sepulchral stillness, its absorbing perfume of 
evanescence aud decay and mortality, confounds the distinctions and blurs 
the details. The cathedral, which is very vast and high, has been execes- 
sively modernized, and was being still more so by a lavish application of 
tinsel and cotton-velvet iv preparation fur the centenary feast of St. Apol- 
linaris, which befalls next mouth. Things ou this oecasion are to be done 
handsomely, and a fair Rayennese informed me that a single family had 
contributed three thousand francs towards a month’s vesper-music. It 
seemed to me hereupon that [ should like in the August twilight to wander 
into the quiet nave of San Apollinare, and look up at the great mosaics 
through the resonance of some fine chanting. I remember distinctly 
enough, however, the tall basilica of San Vitale, of octagonal shape, like an 
exchange or a custom-house—modelled, I believe, upon St. Sophia at Con- 


stantinople. It is very lofty, very solemn, and, as to the choir, densely 
pictured over on arch and apse with mosaies of the time of Justinian. 
These are regnlar pictures, full of movement, gesture, and _per- 


spective, and just enough sobered in hue by time to look historic 
aud venerable. In the middle of the church, under the great dome, 
sat an artist whom I envied, making at an effective angle a picture of 
the choir and its broken lights, its decorated altar, and its encrusted, twink- 
ling walls. The picture, when it is finished, will hang, I suppose, on the 
library wall of some person of taste ; but even if it is much better than is pro- 
bable (1 didu’t look at it), all his taste will not tell the owner, unless he has 
been there, in just what a soundless, mouldering, out-of-the-way corner of old 
Italy it was painted. An even better place for au artist foud of dusky archi- 
tectural works, except that here the dusk is excessive and he would hardly 
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be able to tell his green from his red, is the extraordinary little chureh of the 
Santi Nazaro e Celso, otherwise known as the mausoleum of Galla Placidia. 
This, perhaps, on the whole, is the most impressive and picturesque spot in 
It consists of a sort of narrow, low-browed cave, shaped like a 
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Ravenna. 


Latin cross. every inch of which, except the f 


floor, is covered with dense 


aymbolie mosaics, Before you and on each side, through the thick, brown 


light, loom three enormous barbarie sarcophagi, containing the remaius of 
potentates of the Lower Empire. Tt is as if history hal burrowed under 


ground to escape from research, and you had fairly run it to earth. On the 


right lie the ashes of the Emperor Honorius, anc in the middle those of his sis- 


ter, Galla Placidia, a lady who I believe had great adventures. On the 
other side rest the bones of Constantius III. The place is like a little natural 


grotto lined with glimmering mineral substances, and there is something 
quite tremendous in being shat up so closely with these three imperial 
ghosts. The shadow of the great Roman name seems to tread upon the huge 
sepulehres aud abide for ever within the narrow walis. 

But there are other memories attached to Ravenna beside those of prim- 
itive bishops and degenerate emperors. Byron lived here and Dante died 
here, and the tomb of the one poet and the dwelling of the other are among 
the regular objects of interest. The grave of Daute, it must be said, is any- 
thing but Dantesque, and the whole precinct is disposed with that curious 
vulgarity of taste which distinguishe 
ness. Dante memorialized in stucco, even in a slumbering corner of 
Raveuna, is not a satisfactory spectacle. Fortunately, of all poe 
needs a monument, as he was pre-ewmiuently an architect in diction, and 
built himself his memorial in verses more solid than Cyclopean blocks. 


8 


most modern Italian tributes to great- 


ts 
i? 


he least 


Dante’s tomb is not Dautesque, neither is Byron’s house Byronic, being a 
homely, shabby, two-storied dwelling, directly on the street, with as little 
as possible of isolation and mystery. In Byron's time it was an inn, and it 
is rather a curious refiection that ‘Cain’ and the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ 
Here is a command precedent as to 
| 
my acquaintauee with Ravenna considerably 
increased my esteem for Byron aud helped to revew my _ faith 
the sincerity of his inspiration. A man ck temps as 
Byron was, can have spent two long years in this profoundly stagnant 
city only by the help of taking a great deal of disinterested pleasure in his 
He had indeed 
by the way, are adorned with monuments of ancestral Guicciolis); but 
it is none the less obvious that Ravenna, fifty yé vould | 
been an intolerably dull residence to a foreigner of distinction unprovided 
with a real intellectual passion. l 
ry, then, is a charitable one. 


ime 


should have been written at a hotel. ing 
self-abstraction for tourists who are 


must ¢d 


at once sentimental and literary. 


declare, indeed, that 
il 
much 


80 son 


own genius. a notable pastime (the various churches, 


“ars ago, \ 


} 
a 


ve 
The hour one spends with Byron’s memo 
After all, one says to one’s self, as one turns 
away from the grandiloquent little slab in the front of his house and looks 
down the deadly provincial vista of the empty, sunny street, the author of 





so many superb stanzas asked less from the world than he gave toit. One 
of his diversions was to ride in the Pineta, which, beginuirg a couple of miles 


from the city, extends for some twenty-five miles along the sands of the 
Adriatic. sake, and Dante’s, and Boceaccio’s, 


all of whom have interwoven it with their fictions, and for that of a possi- 


8 


I drove out to it for Byron's 
ble whiff of coolness from the sea. Between the city aud the forest, in the 
midst of malarious rice-swamps, stands the finest of the Ravenna churches, 
the stately temple of San Apollinare in Classe. 
constructed hereabouts a harbor for fleets, which the ages have choke 
aud which survives only in the title of this ancient church. 


The Emperor Augustus 
1 


Its extreme 


loneliness makes it doubly impressive. They opened the great doors tor me, 
and let a shaft of heated air go wander up the beautiful nave, between the 
twenty-four lustrous, pearly columns of cipolliné marble, and mount the 
wide staircase of the choir, and spend itself beneath the mosaics of the 
vault. I passed a delicious half-hour sitting there in this wave of tempered 
light, looking down the cool, grey avenue of the nave, out of the open door 
at the vivid green swamps, listening to the melancholy stillness. I rambled 
for an hour in the Pineta, between the tall, smooth, silvery stems of the 
pines, beside a creek which led ine to the outer edge of the wood and a view 


It was i 


of white sails, gleaming and gliding behind the sand-hills. nfinitey 
picturesque ; but, as the trees stand at wide intervals, and bear far atott in 
the blue air but a little parasol of foliage, I suppose that, of a glaring sam- 


mer day, the forest was only the more Italian for being perfectly shadeless. 
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“LEADEN STATUARY.” 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: While it is matter of rejoicing to the numerous frien 
wishers of Phelps, Dodge & Co. th: 


Is 


and well- 


ut the firm is able to spread before the 


tL 


If | 


ation. 
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public so conclusive a refutation of the slanders of Butler as you 


the Nation of July 2, it is to be regretted, in relation to charge No. 1 (about 
the metal statuary), that the reply contains something that will strike many 
as an evasion of the essential point. 
What the public wants to know is, whether auy of th tle t 
now compose the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. have, at any ‘ 
or sought to cheat, the Government by means of that statuary frau 
The published statement of the firm admits, by implicatio t 
thing was done by somebody. It says, indeed, t! port 
made.” But when? and br whom?) The answer is, * Before ‘ 
into existence.”” Very good, but the gentleme emselves whose ¢ 
is now the subject of discussion —were they in existence ? and did i, 4 
any of them, have any part in this fraud?) ‘To say that th 1 
| of the firm was, * at the time, engaged in the dry-goods busines \ 
reply—with all respect and deference be it said—as a smuggler of asa 
brandies at Black Rock might make. “Smuggling, indeed! Why. bh 
your honor’s heart, t was in the passenger business, and was, ‘at the ve 
time specified,’ running a te rry-boat.” 
WILLIAM Watt 
LANCASTER, N. Y. 
{It is melancholy to have this story coming up again after all 
| that has been written about it. Mr. David A. Wells told ‘the true 
story of the leaden statuary ” in a most entertaining and instructive 
letter to the New York World of May Ul. No member of the pre- 
sent firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. had anything whatever to i 
| directly or indirectly, with the importation of the leaden statuary, 
| which oceurred as lo yw agoas LR, and not one of them was in the 
metal business at that time. Moreover, the predeeessors of the 
present firm, Phelps & Peck, had nothing to do with it either, 
| though they were then extensive importers of lead. The story, as 
far as both are coneerned, is a myth without any foundation what- 
| ever, but which has been circulating through the country for years, 
both as a capital joke and as a remarkable example of human de 
pravity. We mey give the finishing-touch to it by saying that, as 
| Mr. Wells shows, the men who did import the lead in statues did 
nothing wrong and nothing clandestine. They imported it openly, 
and under a defective clause in the tariff! whieh was only ene of 
several: and imported it not in New York, but Boston: and their 
right to do so was tried in the United States Distriet Court, Daniel 
| Webster appearing for the defence, and the judge instructed the 
jury to tind for the importer, which they did, and there the matter 
ended. That sv despicable and base & man as Butler should have 
the power to convert the House of Representatives for lang hours 
info an audience for bis slanderous vituperation, is one of those 
fuets Which ought to set people blushing instead of investigating. 


—Ep. NATION. } 


Notes. 


W. BOUTON will shortly beg 
Geo. H. Felt’s ‘ Kaballah of the Egyptians an 


thi 


in issuing, in ten parts, at $2 50 each, Mr. 


41 
t 


J 


Proportion.’ 


. e Greek Canon of 


We have once or twice spoken of s work at some length, 
append here the rest the titie : 


and of beauty applied to art, sculpture, archite: 


t 


and will only ot ‘the normal law of being 


inra 
Lure, 


symbolisin, language 
natural law, and science, and the deciphering of the hidden meaning of the 
sculptured and written Egyptian and Hebraic religious records.” 7 
of the book will be 4to, pp. €40, and it will contain more than a thousand 
i!lustratious.——J. B. Lippincett & Co. announce as in press a work on the 
C. Southall.—lIn No. 6 of Triibner & 
‘Catalogue of Choiee, Rare, and Curious Books’ 


) ie 
iC SiZe 


‘Recent Origin of Man,’ by Jame 


s 


Cow’: will be feund a yery 
select and catholie list of works of the above description pertaining to the 
yn,” 


k’s * Hottentot Fal t 
1 


Catalogue contains also, under 


ire 


om Catlin’s ‘O-Kee-Pa’ to the Zend-Ave 


sles’ ~<a 


‘science of religic 


>? 
0° 


Sta, or from 
The 
a number of distinetively reli 
of 


so. 


ii 


0 Dupuis’s ‘ Origine de tous les Cultes.’ 


Americana, 
Williams 


> ‘ 
wogTel 


gious Works, including a 


! rarity 1644 (‘ Mr. Cotton’s 
| Letter lately printed, examined, and answered’), for which $225 is asked. 





— Besides the honor paid to Prof. Lowe'l by Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, of w 


hich we lately made mention, the same degree (LL.D.), the highest 
in its gift, has been bestowed on Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, whose 
ancestor was a member of Magdalen College, Oxford. The University also 


voted a D.C.L. to Mr. David A. Wells, a high and well-won honor, the for- 
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mal bestowal of which this year was only prevented by his absence from 
England. He will doubtiess go over next year to receive it. 


In Part ii. of Vol. XII. of the ‘ Essex Institute Historical Collections,’ 
an interesting account is given of the voyages of the Mary and Ellen and Eliza 
from Salem to California in 1248-9. These were the first two vessels which 
sailed direct from Massachnsetts to San Francisco with an assorted cargo 
avd passengers, in consequence of the news of the gold discoveries on the 
Pacific Coast. The former was 152, the latter 160, days in the passage, and 
those who came out in them were greatly surprised a year later at the 
arrival of two small clipper tea-ships, with assorted cargoes from New York, 
in a little over 100 days. By January 1, 1851, Flint, Peabody & Co. had 
ready the first clipper-ship built expressly for the California trade, called the 
John Bertram, after their eminent associate of that name, and then followed 
the Witch of the Wave and the long line of clippers famous for their quick 
trips to California and the East Indies. The John Bertram carried as part 
of her cargo ten thousand dozens of eggs, put up in tins, which brought 
$10,000, as well they might in a country where eggs in 1849 cost two doilars 
per dozen, milk the same per gallon, and a squash the same, so that a batch 
of “heme-made” Yankee pies was a luxury to be indulged in only at rare 
intervals. Not every venture in those days was certain of returning a 
profit. Mr. Peabody tells of seeing in one of the worst crossings in San 
Francisco some half-dozen or more boxes of tobaeco, of a hundred and 
twenty pounds weight, together with barrels of spoiled provisions; and, as 
stepping-stones generally, the gold-washers “which came out in almost 
every vessel, and were of no value.” His firm sent out to their farm a large 
number of fruit-trees of the choicest varieties, “‘ but when they came into 
bearing, so many others had done the same thing that fruit could not be 
marketed to pay expenses.” The ice-trade established in 1853 by Mr. Ber- 
tram and others with Flint, Peabody & Co. was finally given up on account 
of the competition from Sitka. Since 1854 there has been a steady falling- 
off in the quantity of goods shipped to California from the East, owing to 
the growth of native products, and in 1873 but two ships loaded in Boston 
for San Francisco. The Eliza was the first vessel of her draft that ever 
went up the river to Sacramento. She pever came down, being used, till sold 
and broken up in 1868, as astore, store-house, boarding-house, and later for 
years as a landing for steamers. As she was built at Salem in 1822, she had 
lasted forty-six years. The John Bertram, built as we have said in 1851, is 
etill ranning, we believe from this port, and is doubtless good for another 
score of years at least, the “life” of a ship being much like that of a tree— 
of indefinite duration, subject to accident and decay. One of the ships 
built in New Bedford by the father of the late Henry Grinnell, and always 
owned and run by that family, was sixty-one years of age when destroyed 
by the Confederate cruiser Shenandoah. 


” 


—The seventh annual report of the trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology consists chiefly of the report of the 
curator, Dr. Jeffries Wyman. It closes with an interesting discussion of 
the evidences of cannibalism among the American aborigines furnished by 
human remains discovered in the shell-heaps of the St. John’s River, East 
Florida. Dr. Wyman enumerates ten instances in which such remains were 
found, mostly from one to two feet below the surface, under the following 
general conditions: They were not the result of burial; they were 
widely scattered about, so that the complete skeleton could seldom be found, 
and in one case the cranium was wholly missing; they were systematically 
broken, the skulls into a great number of fragments, the arm and leg bones 
in the same manner as were those of edible animals like the deer, alligator, 
ete.; they often showed the marks of a cutting-instrument, but gave no 
evidence of having been broken or gnawed by dogs or wild beasts; “the 
fractures as well as the disorder in which the bones were found evidently 
existed at the time they were covered up, as is shown by the condition of 
the broken ends, which had the same discoloration as the natural surfaces.” 
The discoveries were made by chance, without special indications before 
searching, and the probability is that many more such remains have 
escaped the light. In most of the cases cited by Dr. Wyman 
a single skeleton was found; but the oldest remains, from the Osceola 
Mound, belonged to two skeletons easily distinguishable in parts. As for 
the age of the victims : on Huntoon Island, near the creek of the same name, 
the bones were of an adult dwarf, about three and a half feet high; in one 
of the conical mounds hitherto supposed to be burial-places, they were of a 
young person. All these circumstances point strongly if not irresistibly to 
cannibalism, and Dr. Wyman corroborates this inference by citing a number 
of authorities in regard to the early practice of cannibalism on both the 
American continents. After mentioning the Caribs as the tribe that had the 
greatest fondness for human flesh, he says: “ It was also practised among 
the Iroquois, Algonquins, Mamis, and Kickapoos ; it existed in Louisiana, 





Illinois, and on the northwest coast’’; and he quotes from the Jesuit ‘ Rela: 
tions’ some of the truly fiendish atrocities which preceded the feast of the 
enemy taken in war. We presume he might have affirmed with safety that 
cannibalism is still indulged in by certain of our tribes, at least towards 
their enemies. In Vol. IV. of the Nation, p. 300, convincing proof was 
adduced that the Toukawas and Comanches of Texas were, even down to 
that date (1867), in the babit of eating each other, and if they ever have the 
chance nowadays they doubtless may still do so. The Tonkawas, it should 
he observed, thought broiled Comanche a great delicacy, and Col. James 
Bowie, the inventor of the bowie-knife, who once partook of it on request, 
declared himself of the same opinion. 


—The first volume of MM. Brachet and Paris's competent translation of 
Diez’s ‘Grammar of the Romance Languages’ has appeared (8vo, pp. 476). 
The price is twelve francs. With the third volume is concluded M. Georges 
d’Heylii’s ‘ Journal du Siége de Paris,’ a compilation rich in materials, official 
and unofficial, and furnishing in the last of its appendixes an alphabetical 
list of works relating to the siege. Students of another period of history 
will find their profit in the fortheoming ‘ Bibliographie Générale des Gaules,’ 
2 work containing some nine thousand titles classified both alphabetically 
and methodically. M. Charles Emile Ruelle is the editor. Another Emile— 
the ex-minister Ollivier—has published his suppressed discourse on Lamar- 
tine, with a preface reviewing the incidents of the opposition to its public 
delivery before the Academy. In this preface, according to an unfriendly 
critie ( Polybiblion for June), the pronoun of the first person occurs eighty 
two times, an average of once every five lines or thirty-eight words; and 
this counting only the nominative case. But some other proof of egotism 
might be demanded in a case of strictly personal defence, in which, among 
other things, M. Ollivier’s “coeur léger”’ had to be got over, and required no 
less than six pages. Two bundred and fifty Russian authors who have pub- 
lished their works in French alone are recorded in Gregory Ghennady's 
‘Ecrivains franco-russes,’ a thinnish catalogue of less than a hundred pages. 
A work doubly illustrating the art preservative of arts, being valuable both 
for its instruction and for its elegant typography, is Théotiste Lefévre’s 
‘Printing Compositor’s Practical Guide’ (Guide pratique du compositeur 
d'imprimerie), in two volumes &vo, of upwards of 700 pages. The price is 
23 franes, which is probably less than would be asked for any translation 
of the work brought out in this country, although in a far less sumptuous 
style. Perhaps some of our publishers might think this worth attempting. 
It is a little surprising that there are, among the well-to-do, so few amateur 
printers, considering the opportunities afforded by this occupation for grati 
fying one’s mechanical and esthetic tastes at no great expense. 


—To the Mecklenburgische Zeitung of May 10 Friedrich Latendorf con 
tributes an interesting chapter on the initial devices in use among the princes 
and nobility of Germany towards the close of the sixteenth century. No 
clue has been found to many of these, and an endless field is opened up to 
those curious in such matters of research. The writer enumerates half a 
dozen authorities, new and old, from whom he has derived assistance, and 
he has added a large number of conjectures and positive interpretations of 
hisown. We must content ourselves with selecting a very few samples 
from a very long list. The letter G stands in nearly every instance for the 
name of Deity, asin A. G. T. L. (Auf Gott trau ich—In God is my trust), 
or in the very favorite formula M. H. Z. G. (Meine Hojfnung zu Gott—My 
hope is in God)—both mottoes of the Dukes of Brunswick, 1590. A. T. G. H. 
(Alles in Gottes Hand—Kverything is in God’s hand): Bartolt von Mandel- 
schlo, 1594. G. H. M. V. A. M. (Gott helfe mir und allen meinigen—God 
help me and all of mine): Werner von Bevessen, 1587. H. G. M. F. (Herr 
Gott mich fiihr—Lord God direct me): Wolff Marschaleh, 1529. B.D. E- 
( Bedenk das End—Consider the end): Johan von Exterde, 1596. Rhyming 
mottoes were not infrequent; thus, omitting further mention of the bearers 
of them: I. W. G. V. (Ich wags, Gott vermags—l undertake, God avails), 
and the parallel one, 1. W. G. W. (Ich wags, Gott walts); N (Z). G. V. ELS. 
M. B. (Nach or Zu Gott und Ehren steht mein Begehren—For God and honor 
is my desire); W. G. V. Hl. W. G. ( Wer Gott vertraut, hat wohl gebaut—He 
builds well who puts his trust in God), of which the shorter form, G. V. W. 
G., also obtains. Resignation was expressed in mottoes like W. G. W. (Wie 
or Was Gott will—As God wills), otherwise H. W. D. W. (Herr, wie Du willsi 
—Lord, as Thou wilt), and W. G. G. S. G. M. A. (Wies Gott gefallt, so 
gefiillt mirs auch—God’s pleasure is mine also). A few devices are allite- 
rative, and these as often as not are found to be Latin, ¢.g., D. D. D. 
(Donum desuper datur—Gifts come from above). 


—R. Haym, whose article on ‘ Herder und die Konigsberger Zeitung’ we 
called attention to in No. 442, has carried his investigations into articles by 
Herder in this newspaper further in Nos. 11, 13, and 16 of Im Neuen Reich. 
None of these contributions is signed unmistakably by Herder; their 
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authorship has to be proved by cemparison with his other writings; and they 
are not to be spoken of as giving valuable reflections that Herder’s writings 
do not present elsewhere. They have, however, a certain biographical in- 
terest.—To No. 17 W.S. Teuffel, the last historian of Roman literature, 
contributes an article on ‘ Die horazische Lyrik und deren Kritik,’ estimating 
the position of Horace as a poet rather from the English point of view—as a 
poet of varying worth of composition, though on the whole high—than after 
the German disintegrating method, which cuts out as ungenuine passages 
and poems that do not commend themselves to the critie’s taste. 
LORD DENMAN.* 
ORD DENMAN was born in 1779 and died in 1850. By descent and by 
4 conviction, he belonged to the Whigs. He took part in the defeats, in 


the struggles, and in the ultimate triumph of bis party. Both in his career 


and in his intellect and character he was a typical representative, and a very 
noble representative, of the great body of Liberals who, at the beginning of 


the century, commenced what then seemed a desperate battle on behalf of 


principles which are now accepted by every English statesman. It is this 
perfect identification between Lord Denman and the party to which he be 
longed which makes his life worth careful study. In him may be seen al] 
the best points, and some of the weak ones, which distinguished the 
Whigs. The very fact that he was not, like Brougham, a man of marked 
individuality, makes him all the more correctly reflect the character of his 
associates and leaders. ‘‘ The greatest of all political evils,” he writes in 
1832, “I have always thought was this: injustice, deliberately perpetrated or 
wilfully persisted in by the state. My own opinion has uniformly been that 
injustice and wrong, whenever detected, ought to be instantly swept away. 
Like everything that prevails, it will by degrees strengthen itself by invete- 
rate habits and factitious interests, and even the disinterested will grow in 
time accustomed and indifferent. Shake off the bad principle 
while you may, and scan not too nicely the inconveniences or even dangers 
which may result from the suecess of your exertions. Peel's bill on the 
currency, the Repeal Act, and Catholic Emancipation are examples of what 
I mean.” These sentences strike the key-note of Denman’s life. When- 
ever he met with a real or imagined abuse, he struck at it with all his force. 
Occasionally, no doubt, he gained popularity by his exertions—as, for ex- 
ample, when, throwing himself heart and soul into the defence of Queen 
Caroline, he described the Duke of Clarence as “ the slanderer,” and incurred 
the permanent enmity of George IV. by the application to that most con- 
temptible sovereign of a classical quotation which appeared (though con- 
trary to Denman’s intention) to impute to the king vices of which even he 
was incapable. But on the whole, and this is a point which modern readers 
should constantly bear in mind, Denman’s hatred ‘of injustice delayed his 
success, and might, for all he knew, have proved fatal to it. And what is 
true of Denman is true of his party. It is easy now to underrate the sacri 
fices made by the Liberal Opposition at the time when Toryism was trium- 
phant; but no impartial judge can doubt either that the Whigs were actuat- 
ed in the main by a sincere hatred of patent abuses, or that both they them- 
selves and their opponents thought that their efforts in favor of practical 
reforms might end in failure and in their own political ruin. Denman’s 
creed, as enumerated in the letter we have cited, is very characteristic both 
of the writer and of the Whigs in other respects than in the honest zeal 
which it discovers for the promotion of justice. It makes perfectly clear 
that Denman, though described by a poetical friend as a ‘dear lawless 
democrat with awful brow,” never was either lawless or, in the modern sense 
of the word, a “democrat.” He obviously considers that no man of sense 
could be a republican, and expresses a conviction that it was absolutely im- 
possible that Romilly should ever have been a “ bigoted republican,” be- 
cause “the universal estimate of Romilly’s fine understanding would be 
greatly depreciated by the fact beingso.” To this may be added that he, in 
common with his associates, while hating what seemed to him practical 
abuses, exhibited little enthusiasm for speculative or theoretical reform. 
This abs: uve of acomplete theory of politics, whether it be looked upon as 
a merit or a defect, is pre-eminently a Whig trait, and curiously divides men 
like Denman from the disciples of Bentham or James Mill. Even at the 
time when Denman and his party appeared, from the mere fact of being in 
hopeless opposition to the ruling powers of the day, to be most 
like democrats, vou will not find a trace in them either of that 
intellectual enthusiasm for a political theory which marks the Benthamites, 
or of that democratic fervor which is characteristic both of the 
French revolutionists and of all persons who have been influenced by 
revolutionary sentiment. In another respect, Denman curiously represents 
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the spirit of a generation which has now all but passed away. At every 
crisis of his life you see traces of that unconquerable happiness of disposi 
tion which, combiney with his zeal for justice, gave, we suspect, that peen 

liar charm to his character which gained for him aimost universal affection 

Now, this happiness of disposition always must be to a great extent an in 

dividual gift ; but any reader of biography will conclude that a certain buoy 

ant cheerfulness was a marked characteristic of the men with whom Den 

man was contemporary. Seott, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, all seem to have 
possessed this gift of good spirits, and in each of them you can trace that 
kind of perfect adaptation between the man and his surroundings which is 
the main source of bappiness. Denman’s power of enjoyment survived even 
paralysis, and he was found roaring with laughter at the mistaken pronupeia 
tion of a grandchild, when paralysis made it impossible to him to explain in 
words what it was that amused him. No one can deny Denman’s great vil 

tues. No one can dispute that his life was from its beginning to its end a 
career of unbroken and deserved success. But no candid reader ean put 
down Denman’s biography without the feeling that the Chief-Justice, with 
all his virtues, fails to excite the interest which is often kindled by the hi 

tory of far less deserving men. In this, as in other points, he shares the 
fate of his party. The career of the Whigs has been a career of unbroken 
and deserved success, yet many politicians who did not possess half their 
substantial merits have excited an amount of sympathy which has never been 
gained by the men who followed Brougham and Russell. The causes of this 
result are, it may be conjectured, the same in the case both of the Chiet 
Justice and of his party. Suecess and happiness are in themselves the 
greatest of blessings, but they do not excite a tithe of the interest which is 
often kindled by dramatic calamity. Denman’s perpetual felicity, his amia 

ble letters to amiable colleagues, the compliments whieh he paid to his puisne 


judges, and the compliments which they paid him in return, are carefully 


recorded by Sir Joseph Arnould, and they become not a little wearisome to 
the reader. In the same way, the success of the Whigs, though highly cre 
ditable to their good sense, has not promoted their popularity, and the world 
has become a little tired of the often-told story of the steps by which civil 
and religious liberty has been obtained under Whig guidance. 

Another and deeper cause may certainly be assigned for the sense of dul 
ness which creeps over the reader as he studics the latter portion of Denman’s 
life. No partiality can conceal the fact that the Chief-Justice attached an ex 
aggerated importance to forms. He has left on record his estimate of the great 
case of Stockdale r. Hansard, and speaks of the struggle which he earried on 
with the House of Commons as ‘the most important event of my life, and 
that on which my future reputation must mainly depend.” Now, of the legal 
merits of this once celebrated case we do uot propose tosay anything. Any 
one who wishes to see what can be said on both sides of the question in 
volved should compare the very fair account given by Sir Joseph Arnould 
with the certainly equally fair account given by Sir Thomas Erskine May 
in his ‘ Constitutional History.’ Most critics will think that the House of 
Commons and the Queen's Bench were pretty equally in the wrong. The 
House was attempting to enforce a just rule in a thoroughly unjust way, 
and the court, while technically in the right, was attempting to support a 
rule obviously opposed to public utility. The most curious point is that the 
manifestly expedient mode of terminating the dispute was not adopted till 
ail parties had been worn out by a contest which, after lasting three years, 
had placed both the House of Commons and the Queen's Bench in an equal 
ly absurd position. But what for our present purpose is most noticeable 
is Lord Denman’s failure to perceive that the struggle in which he was en 
gaged was a sham fight, wherein neither combatant was prepared to proceed 
to extremes, and which involved no matter of vital importance. Here, as 
elsewhere in his career, you feel that he mistook torms for realities. The 
advocate who believed in the perfect innocence of Queen Caroline naturally 
enough became the judge who saw in the case of Stockdale rv. Hansard a 
struggle rivalling in importance Hampden’s resistance to ship-money. 

This tendency to political formalism, if it was the weakness of Lord 
Denman, was certainly also the weakness of his party, and in both cases 
has concealed the substantial services which be and they have rendered to 
their country. The fame of the Whigs will be found in many cases not 
really to depend on what party writers would describe as their greatest 
achievements, and, happily for Lord Denman’s reputation, need not be rested 
on what he deemed the most important event of his life. The party and 
the man alike will really owe their lasting fame to their intense and consis- 
tent love of justice. Sir Joseph Arnould notices with obvious regret 
the letters in which, late in life and worn out with illness, Lord Denman 
attacked Dickens for “having taken pains to discourage the efforts then mak- 
ing to put down slavery and the slave-trade,” and thus “ having done his 
best to replunge the world into barbarism.” The letters were “ regrettable ” 
because Dickens was not guilty of the offence charged against him. But 
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the feeling which prompted the old judge to denounce ia even violent lan- 
guage the tendency which he truly enough perceived to underrate the hor- 
rors of slavery and the slave-trade, is a signa! instance of that love of justice 
wid hatred of wrong which was, from beginning to end of Denman’s career, 
the noblest trait in a noble character. 


BRIGHAM’S CAST CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE." 
\ SYSTEMATIC catalogue, 


existing in the publie an 


in English, of the works of antique sculpture 
d private collectiens of Europe, would be a 
desirable and useful book. Mr. Brigham has undertaken to give a list of a 
considerable number of these works, especially of those of which casts may 
be obtained, believing that such alist might be serviceable in America in 
assisting the selection of casts for local collections. In the absence of the 
orivinals, casts are important, and with the aid of Mr. Brigham’s book a 
tolerably satisfactory collection of them might be brought together. The 
photographs with which his volume is iliustrated are of interest alike to 
those who are glad to have their memory of famous originals refreshed, 
and to those who, not having had opportunity to sce the originals, desire to 
gain some couception of the character of the most famous ancient statues 
and busts. 

Had Mr. Brigham contented himself with giving a simple, however in- 
complete, descriptive list with these illustrations, he would have produced 
a book worthy of praise; but he has undertaken something more. He pre- 
fixes to his volume an introduction treating of the history of ancient sculp- 
ture. He has given some account of the personages, mythical or real, rep- 
resented in the sculptures which he enumerates, and he has closed bis work 
with what he calls an introduction to the study of ornament. These 
accompaniments to his list, though the list itself were incomplete, defective 
in method, and arbitrary in selection, might have added greatly to its value. 
But we have again the regret (a regret too frequent) of finding a work of 
good desiga, and of considerable pretension, by an American, executed in 
such a mauner as to betray the insufficiency of American scholarship and 
the want of thoroughness of American discipline. 

There is a slight test which every scholar applies to a new book in any 
department with which he is familiar, to gauge the accuracy of its author or 
compiler and his probable ability to afford trustworthy information—the test 
of correct spelling. If misprints in citations from foreign lauguages are 
frequent, if foreign pames are frequently misspelled, especially if a name 
or word that often recurs is invariably misspelled, the genuine student 
canvot fail to feel a distrust of the familiarity of the author with the matter 
in hand, or of his sensitiveness to those minute points on which the real 
vaiue of his investigation may depend. Mr. Brigham’s pages are disfigured 
by errors that very slight attention would have prevented. He has frequent 
ocvasion to refer io the Towneley collection in the British Museum. In his 
pages the name inrariably appears as Townley. The name Barberini, which 
recurs often, is always printed Barbarini. The name Righetti, tbat of the 
editor of the well-known Deserizione del Campidoglio, is always printed 
Rhigetti. laa list of works to which reference is made in the catalogue, 
which occupies six pages. we have noted twenty misprints—( photographic 
for protographiques ; General for Général; delta for detta; mausolli for 
mrusolel ; poche for époque, ete., ete.)—no single one of great importance, 
but, taken together, indicating either ignorance or carelessness, unpardonable 
in the compiler of sueh a work. 

The character of the two essays with which the book begins and ends 
confirms the correctuess of the inference drawn from the errors of the press. 
Mr. Brigham’s historical introduction shows no grasp of principle, contains 
many doubtful or inaccurate statements, and is written in a style both 
jejune and awkward. The same terms are applicable to the essay on 
“Ornament.” The author has imperfect ideas of the principles of orna- 
mentation, and little knowledge of the characteristic features and his- 
torie developments of the different styles. The confusion of notions exhi- 
bited in such a passage as the following ou ‘* Renaissauce Ornament” may 
serve as a warrant of our criticism, and as an excuse for not attempting to 
justify it by more elaborate iilustration : “ After the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Venetians in 1204, that independent city [ Venice] threw off 
the shackles of medieval art and commenced anew epoch. At first the 
great change was architectural; the round arch was restored—[ when had 
its use been abandoned ?]—and the classical orders as well—[in what works 
of the thirteenth century ?] Ornament was distinguished by delicate sero'l- 
work and intricate net-work [by no means the most characteristic distinctions 
of the early Renaissance], the latter borrowed from the Saracenic. Niccolo 
Pisano, Andrea Tufti [there is no famous artist of this name, Mr. Brigham pro- 
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bably means Andrea Tati, of whom little is known], Giotto, Orcagna, and 
Brunelleschi were distinguished masters of this style, which is illustrated in 
the Cathedral of Florence and the Church of San Francesco di Assisi. From this 
period the changing style was called the Tre-cento, 1300.” What style Mr. 
Brigham supposed himself to be describing it is impossible to conjecture, or 
what relation be fancied to exist between the Venetian architecture of the 
thirteenth century and the Florentine architecture of the fifteenth. There 
is really po meaning in such writing. 

Returning to the list proper, we have to thank Mr. Brigham for numerous 
serviceable notices of works of sculpture in different European museums. 
His accounts of special works are mostly simple and to the point, containing 
a fair amount of information and intelligent description. Had he not gone 
beyond these notes his list, though imperfect and put together without 
rational method, might have been commended. But, with his descriptions 
of the works of sculpture, Mr. Brigham has thought best to unite some 
account of the persovages, real or mythical, whom they represent, and iias 
occasionally added brief reflections to the narrative, by which the reader 
will be entertained if not instructed. It is a great pity that the inaccuracy 
visible in the letterpress frequently appears also in the statement of factr. 
For instance, Mr. Brigham, having occasion to speak of Marcus Aurelius, says 
of him, *‘ Mareus Aurelius Antoninus was Emperor of Rome after Flavius 
Claudius,” which is as much as to say Abraham Lincoln was President of the 
United States after Joshua Jefferson; there was more than a century between 
Claudius aud Marcus Aurelius, and the name of Claudius was Tiberius, not 
Flavius. Mr. Brigham goes on to say, “‘ Although of a cruel disposition, he 
was renowned for his morality and military skill.” This is his character of the 
mildest of rulers and the author of the ‘ Meditations’! On the same page he 
tells us that Augustus was the second emperor of Rome. We turn the pages, 
and open on Pericles, and find it said of him: ‘In spite of the grand works 
which he encouraged, it must not be forgotten that he did much to render 
vice less odious to his fellow-zitizens, and, in the person of his favorite, As- 
pasia, se/ an example to the young Athenians that they were only too ready 
to follow.” Having noted so very remarkable a fact, Mr. Brigham may 
perhaps be excused for omitting to mention some of the other chief claims 
of Pericles to distinction. Of Phocion we are told that “he devoted his 
life to the service of his country, and met the usual! reward of those who are 
foolish enough to serve the public.” 

In speaking of a statue of Sabina, wife of Hadrian, now in the Louvre, 
Mr. Brigham states that “the statue belongs to those which were made 
without a head, in order that a portrait-head might be fitted to suit the pur- 
chaser. In the case of an empress it was convenient, as her successor need 
only go to the expense of a new head”! This astounding assertion might 
puzzle the soundest archeologist. We can but guess at the iutended mean- 
ing, and suppose Mr. Brigham wished to say that the possessor of a marble 
figure to which yarious heads might be fitted eculd easily, and at no great 
expense, substitute the head of anew empress in the place of that of her 
predecessor; but this is very free interpretation, we admit, of the statement 
that ‘‘ the successor to an empress need only gu to the expense of a new 
head.” 

We turn the pages again, and open at * Fauns,” who are said by Mr. 
Brigham to “ differ frou Satyrs in having human instead of goat legs.” Just 
the reverse was the case, the coarser hand of the Roman showing itself in 
this instance, as in so many others, in dealing with the subjects of the 
mythology of the Greeks. But throughout his book Mr. Brigham displays 
no sense of the essential difference between the Greek and the Roman cou- 
ceptions of the nature, character, and attributes of the deities and demigoas 
of the religious of the two peoples. Yet unless this difference be clearly 
recognized and well understood, there can be no satisfactory study of the 


characteristics of ancient sculpture in its highest field as an expression of 


the religious seutiment of the nations by whom it was practised. 
We have said enough of this disappointing volume. 
A MODEL BIBLIOGRAPHY.” 
\ he ABBOT’S ‘Literature of the Doctrine of a Fature Life’ was first 
‘ published in 1362 as an appendix to the Rev. Mr. Alger’s ‘ History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life.’ Some copies were reprinted separately in 
1471, when the whole work reappeared with W. J. Widdleton as publisher 
instead of Geo. W. Childs & Co. Although some time has elapsed since the 
origival publication of this catalogue, and since it was published separately, 
though with no alterations, it is a pleasure to call attention to so excellent 
a piece of work, and to emphasize its merits all the more decidedly 
now because, in some recent noteworthy articles in the Boston Advertiser, 
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treating in a general way of American accomplishments in the work of | 


cataloguing, the praise is given to the principal Boston catalogues, those of 
the Atheneum and the Pudlie Library, while Mr. Abbot’s equal if not su- 
perior deserts obtain not the slightest acknowledgment. We, bowever, as 
cur readers know, have often quoted Mr. Abbot as a high authority, though 
we have never attempted a detailed account of his merits. Before this work 
of Mr. Abbot's, 2 few bibliographies of works relating to the tuture life of the 


n 


soul and kindred questions had been prbtished in Germany, the most eou- 
siderable of which had been exeeuted by the well-known bibliographer, 
Griisse. His work, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca psychologica,’ was printed at Leip- 
zig in 1845. In fulness, Griisse’s book canvot be compared with Mr. Ab- 
bot’s, as Griisse’s contains only about 1,500 titles, while Mr. Abbot has 
more than 5,309. Nor are the two books to be put by the side of each other 
iu point of accuracy. iriisse’s book appears, as Mr. Abbot says, to have 
been rather a hasty compilation, with no attempt at completeness. He, 
however, has the merit of having furnished to hand a very large number of 
titles, and so of having performed a valuable work, though it was a contri- 
bution in the way of a special bibliography that needed a great deal of exami- 
nation and sifting. 

In giving an account of Mr. Abbot’s book, one hardly knows whether to 
praise most the fidelity and the consistency in the treatment of details the 
wost minute and insignificant—if anything in the work of cataloguing can 
be called insignificant—or the learning, the patience, and the unwearied in- 
dustry that has gathered information from all open and recondite sources in 
a great variety of languages, including the Oriental, or the accuracy of the 
book in presenting the names of authors in fuller form than that in which 
they appear on the title-pages, or the excellent taste with which the titles 
ure presented to the eye—the skill of the bibliographer here calling to its 
aid the art of the vrinter. 

Under one of these heads, the fidelity with which authors’ names are 
given, we suppose that there is no single work in which one could look with 
greater certainty of finding in full the name of the author of a treatise on the 
soul published before the first printing of this book than in this catalogue. 
This might perhaps be expected, but one would not understand, until he 
had himself made the attempt to establish the true name of an author, 
through how many forms in different languages the author has occasionally 
to be chased before his name, as he wrote it in the vernacular, is discovered 
(J. C. Hareuberg, for instance, wrote a Latin work under the name of J.C. 
Trichorius, the etymological equivalent of Harenberg), nor how often the 
bibliograpbers differ, so that very frequently it is not enough to find your 
man recorded in a dictionary, you must further investigate the accuracy of 
your authority. Mr. Abbot’s book, in this respect, we should look upon as 
final. Asan authority in this department of literature, it ought to be in 
the hands of every librarian. 

With regard to auother feature of this catalogue, a fidelity in the small- 
est details which summons to its assistance the skill of the printer, we would 
instance a contrivance which, so far as our knowledge goes, is original with 
this catalogue. Werefer to the way in which omissions in the transcription c¢ 
titles are indicated. One who has given some attention to the matter wonders 
why among printers, or with one printer in the treatment of the same book, 
no uniformity has ver obtained in the way of showing omissions. Here 
and there a mass of stars or points, without regard to number and with no 
distinction of the marks of punctuation from points that indicate omissions, 
does the work. It is rare to find uniformity in a book. Mr. Abbot shows 
an omission in the middle of a sentence by three small dots in close sequence; 
if the latter part of a sentence is left out, the three dots close together pre- 
cede the period by an interval double that between the points; if'a sentence 
before the imprint is left out, the three dots separated by a like interval from 
the period follow the period. Ifsomething at the beginning of the title is 
gone, the dots precede the title after the author’s name. It is to our mind 
a contrivance as simple as it is neat, desirable, and beautiful. It could 
hardly be simpler, and the only defeet in the arrangement, so far as we can 
see, is that the three dots coming after a period do not tell you whether one 
seutence or more is omitted, nor, preceding the fiual period of a title, do 
they tell you whether some words or one or more sentences have been left 
out. They do, however, always indicate an omission. 

The catalogue is a classed catalogue, and the books are arranged under 
three general heads: “ Nature of the Soul,” “ Origin of the Sou!,” “ Destiny 
of the Soul.” Under the last head, which contains the greater part of the 
titles, are three sections: ‘‘ Comprehensive works on the Immortality of the 
Soul—the Future Life” ; “ Doctrine concerning the Soul and the Future Life 
among Nations and Sects not Christian” ; “ Doctrine concerning the Soul and 
the Future Life in Christian Theology.” The contents of the last two sections 
are agai arranged in numerous subdivisions, and an appendix collects titles 


uider the two heads: “ Modern Spiritualism. er Spiritism, Ghosts, ete.” 
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“Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Souls of Brutes.” At the end an index 
gives the titles of anonymous works and the vames of authors arranged 
alphabetically, anda second index groups under mumerous subject-headings 
the works treating of the topics covered by those 

The title 


sulting the different divisions one is abl » trace the bh 


headings. 
s are arranged under each head chrovolog 
opment of different branches of the subject. A good deal of curio 
lation is displayed in these titles. One ral i 
the authorities in which we may study the speculations of Eastern nations 
on the doctrine of the trausmigration of the soul, and in another we anay 
learn the authority for holding the salvability of Cicero, or Aristotle, or Tra 
jan, or the heathen in general, or Thomas A Becket. 

Notes under a very great number of titles give information abou 
authors, editions and translations of the works mentioned, and er 
We recommend te librari 
to consult the titles under Section IT. of Class I1T.: * Doctrine concerning 


always from eminent authorities. 





the Soul and the Future Life among Nations and Sects not Christian,” if they 
would estimate the difficulties that have been met and mastered in the 
paration of this bibliograph ; and to the general reader a perusal of the notes 
it he would see a fine example of scholarship. The Rev. Dr. Hodge ot 
Princeton, whose ‘Systematic Theology,’ in the third volume, where he 
treats of ‘Eschatology,’ is the most considerable of the later publications 
which form the subject-matter of this catalogue, calls it "a marvel of aoility 
and learning.” Every one must agree with this jadgment. 

We would only say further, as of interest in the history of classed cata 


logues making literature accessible, and of bibliographical notes, 0) Ml 
Abbott's preface is dated January 1, 1862, and that bis book was commenced 


more than three years previously. Further, that the work was executed as 


} 


a by-work in Mr. Abbot's leisure, the latter part of the catalogue having been 


printed in 1861, when the new and great catalogue of Harvard College 


Library had been commenced under his direction, It is unfortunate for pur 


CUAL p 
poses of comparison with the Boston catalogues and others that this Harvard 


College Catalogue has not been printed. ! 


7) +) ’ } ; hee ‘ } 
One should Speaun oud dedly of the 


relative rank of American catalogues and cataloguers aud bibliographers, 


however, and of the “merely perfunctory discharge of library duty,” who 
has made no attempt to appreciate the value of the work that has been done 
upon the Cambridge Catalogue, and of Mr. Abbot's Iabors and his rank 
among cataloguers and bibliographers. 

The S ered Anthology. A Book ot Ethnical Ser ptrure , collected ind 


edited by Moncure Daniel Conwar. 1274.) 
eom 


It may be described as a mass of well-arranged excerpts from the 


(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
—Tbanks are due Mr. Conway for the admirable book which he has 
piled. 
bibles of all nations and from some other writings as wel], These quotations 
relate to the whole of human character and duty, and embody much ef the 
deepest and best-tried wisdom. A better book as a companion it would be 
hard to find. It is easy to give an idea of it: The selected passages are ar 
ranged under twenty heads, such as * Laws,” 
Friendship,” ‘‘ Character,” * Nature,” 


“ Religion,” ‘Love and 


“Justice and Government,” “ Chari- 
ty.” They are of course selected from a wide range of authors, the authors 


| of the Hebrew and Christian Seriptures being more frequently cited than any 


« —_ 


* being pres:ed with conscience, alwavs forecasteth grievous things. 


others, and their truth, poetry, and wisdom shining bright beside the wise 
sayings of the other teachers, though from the others also one may renew 
and increase his respect for the heart of man, capable of originating or at the 
least of perceiving and accepting doctrines such as are here taught. Acting 
upon them is another matter; and we have thought that the port ibility, so 
to speak, of all these fiue sentiments might have an enervating effect. and 
that the book might thus prove a spiritual pitfall for some readers. But. it 
is reasonable to dismiss this fear and trust to Wisdom to be justified of her 
children. 


by some miscellaneous quotations, 


Of the character of the subject-matter we may best give an idea 
This upon *‘ conscience ” is from the too 
much neglected Apocrypha, and we choose it from among so many hnndreds 
of passages, every one worthy of quotation, partly because of its undeserved 
newuess to some of our readers, and partly fer the poorer reason that it has 
been drawn upon for one of his poems by Tennyson—a gleaner in many 
fields, and one, too, who does not always keep his hand from the sheaf. The 
n t 

lord of the field may think it vo more than right, but it will always haye an 
iil look. Mr. Conway gives the passage the heading ‘“ Conscience.” 
** Conscience. 

“When unrighteous men thought to oppress the holy nation, they lay in 
their own houses prisoners of darkness, fettered with the bonds of a Jong 

t 5 

night, exiled from the eternal providence. No power of the fire might give 
them light, neither could the bright beams of the stars lighten that horrible 
night. 

“ Vor wickedness, condemned by her own witness, is very timorous, and 
For fear 
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is nothing else but a betraying of the succors which reason offereth. They 
sleeping the same sleep that bight—which was indeed intolerable, coming 
upon them from the bottom of inevitable hell—were partly troubled with 
monstrous apparitions, and partly fainted, their heart failing them; for a 
sudden fear, and not looked for, came upon them. Whoever then fell down 
was fast shut in a prison that had no iron bars. They were all bound with 
one chain of darkuess. 
birds among the spreading branches, or a pleasing sound of falling water, or 
a terrible sound of stones cast down, or of leaping invisible beasts, or roaring 
of wild beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hellow mountains: these 
things made them swoon for fear. The whole world shined with clear light, 
and none were hindered in their labor: over them only was spread a heavy 
night. Yet were they unto themselves more grievous than the darkness.” 


In Tennyson's ** Palace of Art” we have the terrible wild beasts, the 
stones thrown down, and the doubt and great perplexity, of the poet of the 
Apocrypha. Shelley’s * Desire of the Moth for the Star” may also be found 
in its Oriental original in one of these passages. 

Of another strain is this, from the Hindu: 

** Servants. 

“The duty of a servant is extremely hard, and not performable even by 
saints. If he be silent, he is called a fool; if eloquent, a prattler; at hand, 
an artful fellow ; at a distance, a bad attendant ; if patient, a coward ; if he 
endure not, a rascal. What sort of master is that who does not honor his 
servants while they discharge theirduty ? To secure service or the discharge 
of duty there is no need of dragging by violence. He is truly wise who 
knows the word or deed suited to the occasion. By taking up the whole 
time of a servant, by increasing expectation, by denying reward, the ill-dis- 
posed master is recognized. Favorable discourse to a servant; presents 
that denote affection ; even in blaming faults, taking notice of virtues ; these 
are the manners of a kind master. He who knows how to consider his ser- 
yants abounds with good ones.” 


from the Scandinavian the following is selected : 


** Hospitality. 

** Liberal and brave men live best; they seldom cherish sorrow : but a base- 
minded man dreads everything ; the niggardly are uneasy even under bene- 
nts. 

‘Givers hail! a guest has come in. Where shall he sit? Fire is needful 
to him who has entered: he iscold. Food and raiment are required : he has 
wandered over the fell. Water he needs. who craves refreshment ; a towel; 
hospitable invitation, a good reception. If he can obtain it, discourse and 
answer, and wit. 

‘* Never with insult or derision treat thou a guest or wayfarer: men often 
little know who sits within. 

“ For the hated oft is spared what for the dear was destined.” 

And under the same heading the Hindu Hitopadesa says: “ Who is a for- 
eigner to those who speak civilly?” The following story is from the 
Arabic : 

** Mercifulness. 

“The prophet was sleeping alone at the foot of a tree, at a distance from 
his camp, when he was awakened by a noise, and beheld Durther, a hostile 
warrior, standing over him with a drawn sword. ‘ Mohammed,’ cried he, 
‘who is there now to save thee?’ ‘God!’ replied the prophet. Struck 
with awe, Durtber let fall his sword, which was instantly seized upon by 
Mohammed. Brandishing the weapon, he exclaimed in turn, ‘ Who is there 
now to suve thee, Durther?’ ‘ Alas! no one!’ replied the soldier. ‘Then 
learn trom me to be merciful.’ So saying, Mohammed returned the sword. 
And thevceforth these two were friends.” 


But we might quote the whole volume. 


Theory of the Glaciers of Savoy. By M. le Chanoine Rendu (Mém. de la 
Soc. Acad. de Savoie, X. 95, 1841). Translated by Alfred Wills, Q.C., late 
President of the Alpine Club; to which are added, the original Memoir and 
Supplementary Articles by P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Ediaburgh, and John Ruskin, D.C.L., Professor of 
Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. Edited with introductory re- 
marks by George Forbes, B.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Andersovian University, Glasgow. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1874. 8vo, pp. 216.)—The publication of an Eng- 
lish translation of Rendu’s essay on the glaciers of Savoy is made 
the occasion for continuing an old controversy in very opprobrious 
terms. It will be remembered that some two years ago an attempt 
was made by the biographers of James D. Forbes to show that the more 
important results of glacial investigation are due to him. In a notice upon 
the lite of Forbes, printed in the Nation of May 29, 1873, exception was taken 
to this extraordinary claim and to the slurs thrown by its authors upon 
Avassiz and other glacial investigators, especially upon Tyndall, who has be- 
come, for various reasons, the especial object of their wrath. To the reitera- 
tion of these charges in the present volume we would call attention; and 
since Dr. Tyndall is amply able to defend his own cause, and indeed has 
done so in a late number of the Contemporary Review, we shall dwell 


chiefly on those referring to Agassiz. As the book has a double purpose, we 


shall, for convenience, treat it in parts rather than as a whole. 
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First in order comes a preface by Mr. George Forbes. In this we find 
but one or two points to answer, others having been noticed in the article 
alluded to above. Mr. Forbes states (page 8) that the measurements of the 
Aar glacier were made at Principal Forbes’s suggestion. This is incorrect. 
Agassiz’s first measurements were made in 1840, before Forbes was heard of 
in connection with glaciers. The first measurements made by the latter 
were taken in 1842. There is another error, or rather a mistaken inference, 
in Mr. Forbes’s introductory remarks. In a note (page 9) he says, speaking 
of the difference between Forbes and Agassiz: ‘‘ Professor Tyndall would 
have done well te leave it in that oblivion to which Mr. Agassiz consigned it 
for thirty years, and from which it must have pained him to see it resusci- 
tated by a third party.” When Agassiz was first startled by hearing that 
Forbes had taken what he felt to be an unfair advantage, he addressed bim 
a letter of remonstrance, which was printed and circulated among his per 
sonal friends and scientific colleagues. From that time, during thirty years, 
he never under any provocation alluded to the subject again, except in pri- 
vate conversation. Itis acurious factthat by Forbes’s biographers his own 
silence on this matter, however frequently broken, is always attributed to 
magnanimity, that of Agassiz to inability to defend himself. To the latter it 
was certainly a great pleasure, after his long forbearance, to find that an 
Englishman was willing to do him justice, and Dr. Tyndall had his full per 
mission to use their frank correspondence as he thought best. 

Upon Mr. Forbes’s preface follows the translation of Rendu’s ‘ Glaciers of 
Savoy.’ Next in order come various appendices, two of which will no doubt 
attract general attention. The first is by . “ofessor Tait, on the glacial contro- 
versy, entitled ‘‘ Forbes and Dr. Tyndall.’’ After reading it we can hardly won- 
der that the Contemporary Review refused (as a note states) to accept a com 
munication chiefly remarkable for its personalities. In behalf of science in 
general, we may say that this portion of the book will have its strongest in- 
fluence with those who believe that abuse can add weight to criticism. It 
deals chiefly with Dr. Tyndall’s share in the discussion, dismissing Agassiz 
and his claims by referring us, as far as they are concerned, to Mr. Ruskin, 
who next takes up the theme. Mr. Tait congratulates himself on the acces- 
sion of this ally. It may win him miscellaneous readers, but among scien- 
tifie men Mr. Ruskin’s clever use of language will hardly atone for his arro- 
gance and ignorance of the special subject, nor can the noted grace and 
dexterity of his style disguise his coarse unscrupulousness. He concludes 
by saying that he has “striven always to be kind to the living—just to the 
dead.” In this instance, a tinge of good breeding towards both would have 
been more to the purpose. It is unworthy of a man who assumes, as Tait 
does, to be umpire in a scientific discussion, to call in aid a popular writer 
who may dazzle and confound the public, but who has, as he ought to know, 
no voice among scientific men. On this ground, Mr. Ruskin’s contribution 
might be dismissed without comment but that certain of his remarks give 
occasion for restating an important distinction, bearing upon the whole sub- 
ject of glacial research. Considering as settled Forbes’s claim to priority in 
discovering the viscosity of glaciers and the so-called dirt bands, points 
which he further tells us have *‘ solved the problem of glacier movement for 
ever,” Mr. Ruskin continues, *‘ Fancy the feelings of poor Agassiz in his 
‘ Hotel des Neutchatelois.’ To have had the thing under his nose for years 
and missed it.” The elegance of the phrase is perfectly in harmony with 
the rest of the article; but we may remind those who read it that whether 
Forbes’s explanation of the nature of glacier motion be the true one or not, 
Agassiz was studying the special process immediately before him with 
reference to a larger problem. He was seeking the evidence of a great 
phase in the world’s physical history, cosmic in character and extent, the 
clue to which he found in the local action of present glaciers, and which he 
traced in after-years over a great part of three continents. ‘To this end, he 
established his station on the glacier of the Aar; to this end, after four sum- 
mers spent in tracing the ancient extension of ice in Switzerland, he went to 
Great Britain with the avowed purpose of looking for glacial tracks there, 
an excursion the successful resalt of which was announced in the same year 
to the Geological Society of London ; to this end, feeling the importance of 
associating a physicist in a work which he and his companions could only 
pursue as geologists, he invited Principal Forbes to his cabin on the glacier, 
Forbes came and remained for some weeks, during which he maintained a 
guarded silence upon the most important points counected with the physical 
phenomena of glaciers. This was no doubt a disappointment to Agassiz, 
and he was still more wounded at the expianation given by subsequent 
events to Forbes’s reserve. But here his disappointment ended ; for, to adopt 
Mr. Ruskin’s illustration, “the nugget” with which his guest “ walked 
off,” even supposing it to be pure gold, was but a fragment from the mine 
he was working. Mr. Ruskin further characterizes the glacial researches of 
Agassiz as ‘scientific mischance” and “scientific dulness.” To this we 
can only answer, that whenever the glacial epoch in its more comprehensive 
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sense is proved to be a mistake, then and not till then it may be said that 
Agassiz’s glacial work was a failure. 





The Amateur’s Photographic Guide-Book. By W.J. Stillman. (London: 
C.D. Smith & Co. 1874.)—In this little manual of about a hundred pages 
Mr. Stillman has brought together the results of his own wide experience in 
practical photography and of his intercourse with the first English amateurs 
of the present day, of whom he says that ‘the work shown by some of thew 
is literally the very best of its kind the world can show.” His instructions 
embrace the use of both dry and wet plates, and the preparation of all the 
materials required in the working of them. They are unexceptionably full 
and precise, and each topic receives a separate discussion in an appendix. 
Appendix E, on field and tropical photography, displays Mr. Stillusan’s 
cleverness as an inventor in overcoming the difficulties of this trying brauch 
of the art. Appendix E (bis) is on lenses, in which Mr. Dallmeyer is freely 
quoted from as an authority. In the chapter on the development of the 
negative in the wet-plate process, Mr. Stillman departs an instant from his 
purely technical discourse with the reader, and gives vent on page 41 to his 
artistic feeling in a paragraph which may be worth quotivg—none the less 
because its evident lack of finish proves it to have been quite spontaneous : 

“One of the most beautiful and interesting phenomena I know in practi- 
cal chemistry is the appearance of the image in this white, dull tilm, which 
gives no indication of its presence until the iron solution is poured on, when, 
with the regularity of a sunrise, the image appears, slowly coming up, 
each part in its order as the light calls on it ; tosee it growing into intelligi- 
bility and then into completeness ; finding in it little things overlooked in 
nature—little indications of order and preference which we had not antici- 
pated—until, on looking back to the subject, we find that we had not half 
seen it before, so many things have we watched growing under our eyes 
whose presence in the scene we had not suspected.” 


Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers. By James Grant Wilson. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1874.)—Between the covers of this book are sketched 
in brief the histories of many meu—too many even to enumerate here—who, 
in the last four centuries, have been famous in good causes and bad for get- 
ting other people killed. Gonsalvo of Cordova, ‘ the Great Captain” of the 
time of Columbus, opens the record, and the hero of Vicksburg and Appo- 
mattox closes it. The book is literary rather than military: that is to say, 
it is not critical, new, or suggestive in military matters, but deals in a pleas- 
ant way with events and anecdotes, and is relieved by a good deal of poetry. 
Taking a few of the author’s subjects at random, we cannot say that his 
sketches would be useful to any one who had read Motley on William of 
Orange; Carlyle on Frederic the Great; Alison on Marlborough ; Sehiller 
on Wallenstein ; the despatches of Wellington; Sparks, Bancroft, or Irving, 
on Washington; Thiers, Jomini, or Scott, on Napoleon. But to excite an 
ambition to read these works, these sketches might fall on good ground; 
and, therefore, we think that the school-room, rather than the library, is the 
true sphere of the book, especially as in the brevity of its chapters it has a 
quality which the school-room can best appreciate. We lately overheard a | 
conversation between two little girls in a horse-car on the subject of Amer 
ican history, and after a long discussion of its difficulties, and bow hard it 
was to remember all about the Revolution and the heroes of that time, one 
said to the other with a sigh: “ Well, I like General Montgomery best ; he 
didn’t do hardly anything.” 

While we have nothing to say against the interest of such a series of | 
sketches, we can only regret that in this.country a taste for writing military 
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history should not, for the present, confine itself to the truthful and critical 
illustration of recent warlike events at home. For here, though the harvest 
of military history is ripe, skilled laborers thus far are few. . 


History of the American Ambulance established in Paris during the Siege 
of 1870-71. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D. (London: Printed for the 
Author; New York: Wm. Wood & Co.)—Dr. Evans’s share in this showy 
volume is confined to the introduction, in which he describes what the 
Americans in Paris planued for the relief of the wounded during the siege ot 
1870-1871. <A ‘relief society was organized at his house in July, S70, Dh 
Evans the chairman. Contributions were solicited from Americans in Paris, 
and from the ex-members of the Sanitary Committee of our late civil war 
About 50,000 francs were given by the former class, and with these find 
and others contributed by Dr. Evans, a tent-hospital was erected upon th 
Avenue de U'Impératrice, and a volunteer medical staff was engaged. Let 
ters were received from American sympathizers containing abundant enth 
siasin, but no drafts; they are here printed in full. Meanwhile, the great 
frontier battles of the Franco-German campaign were fought, and the ques 
tion came up whether to go to the front or to stay in Paris. The surgeons 
wanted to get into the field, “ curious to experience in their own persous the 
sensational excitement,” as Dr. Evans sardonically remarks, of seeing battles 
fought. But Dr. Evans was for staying comfortably in the Avenue 
de V'Impératrice, and his counsels prevailed, to the offence of the surgeons 
They resigned in a body, not without bitter partings. Dr. Evans bimselt 
left Paris before the tide of war reached it, the Empress having, as he tell 
us, “entrusted her personal safety to him.” He did not return until the 
siege was raised and the hospital work was done. That work, with many 
other things more or less remotely connected with it, is detailed at great 
length in the reports of Drs. E. A. Crane, W. E. Jobnston, and J. Swin 
burne, the members of a staff engaged and, we believe, salaried by Di 
Evans. ‘These reports make up more than six-sevenths of this bulky book, 
Dr. Swivburve’s essay upon the surgical cases being the best. The whole 
number of cases treated in this field-hospital (which, by the way, Dr. Evans 
persists in calling an ambulance, using that word in the French seuse) was 
but 271. Three-fourths of the book is padding. It is suinptuously printed 
at great expense, and is evidently intended for courts rather than for camps 
It is, indeed, one of those books which are not only not books, but which 
were never exactly intended to be books, Thus the curious reader will not 
find the names of Drs. Crane, Johnston, and Swinburne, its chief authors, 
upon the title-page; they must be sought for in the body of the werk. The 
‘History of the American Ambulance’ will not greatly advance our know 
ledge of history or of surgery, but it will be just the thing for a gift-book to 
princes and to other persons whose cares will not permit their looking further 
into it than the title-page. 
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TH WHEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
New York, July 7. 


1)" RING the early part of the week there was an increased activity in the 

mey market, and loans were made at 4 and even as bigh as 5 per 
cent. The usual calling-in of loans on and about the Ist of July, for the 
purpose of making provision for the payment of interest and dividends, was 
the cause of the rise in rates; besides this, the banks have withdrawn some 
of their legal tenders to send to Washington to make the required deposit 
against their circulation, Later in the week money became easier, and in 
the anxiety of lenders to place their money so as to obtain interest over 
Saturday and Sunday, loans were made at 2!5 to 3 per cent., from which 
there has been no change up to this time. There is a firmer feeling in the 
market for commercial paper, and the rates have stiffened 15 to 1 per cent. 
Prime names are now quoted 6 to 7 per cent. 





The bank statement on Friday was favorable, showing an increase over | 


last week of $323,225 in the surplus reserve. The following shows the 
ehanges in the different items: 


} 


June 27. July 3. Differences, 
DOI, ci ciscicvcne cecteves cece ccscces Se «eee Inc.. $5 630,700 
Specie .. AeeinGnnenen + Wacencnege 19,714 300 21,934,300 Inc... 2,220,100 
Legal tenders. ssakaveqansss: a 62.923 200 63,060,500 Inc... 737300 
Deposits PAN MO TOIT PER 232,929,200 241, 415,500 Inc. 8,516,400 | 


Circulation....... ei cebeners 26,511,300 25,863,000 Dec.. 647,400 
The following shows the relation between the total reserve 7 the total 


liabilities : 


Jane 27. July 3. Differences, 
Specie........- Sp ee ee $19.7 !4,300 $21,931,300 Inc.. $2,220,000 | 
NS BID cinco nays oneneceeetnnscaeee 62,923,200 63,660,500 Inc... 437,300 | 
Total reserve... . . $82,637, 500 $85, 14, 800 Inc.. $2,957,300 | 
Reaerve requi red against di pe eit®....... | 58,232,300 60.361,375 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem'ts, 24,405,200 25,233 425 Inc... 828,225 


The stock market has been active most of the week, and the fluctuations | 
The market closed on Friday at very 


at times were quite important. 
nearly the highest point of the week, and a firmer feeling was felt among 
This morning the decision of the U.S. Cireuit Court in Wiscon- 
sin in refusing the application of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
Company for an injunction restraining the State from enforcing the recent 
laws in regard to railroads, had a very depressing effect upon the whole list 
of speculative stocks, but especially upon those of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, and the Chicago and Northwestern Railroads ; durivg the rush 
t» sell which ensued upon the opening of the Steck Exchange, St. Paul sold 
down to 365 and Northwestern tv 40}. The decline in other stocks was 
considerable, but not so severe as that in the stock of the two roads named. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Friday, July 3, 1874: 


operators. 


ation. Number 471 





Monday. Tuesday. Wed’ day. Thursday Friday. (Saturday Sales. 










N.Y.C. & H.R... 100% 10 101 99% 100 10, 1.20 
Lake Shore........ 763, 77% i534 THK 235,000 
er 3i Bt 31Y 83% 181.800 
Union Pacific .... 3B 20% Mi Qe ; 87.900 
Chi. & N. W. ix 44% 4214 48% nh 44.800 
Do. pfd.. B2 oo ae a 2.200 

N. J. Central, ees — = 10 
hock Is 9934 101 S 83.400 
Mil. & St. Pai B8%, 34 = 55.200 
D p ss ) = 4,200 
Wabxeh............ 934) 3 814! : 38% 3535 8 3% ST £8 % 89.000 
Ss) aaa il) ; UG! } Gi ance 10035 * 8,409 
hs OP Bisabcasccmvns ‘ 2636, 254 ; wO3¢, 24 WE253g 26 = RAO 
¢.¢@ y ‘ gy! 914 IY 193 ) a a eee 5,600 
iy | SRS: y 6 754 Tw 45%) 13% M4 55 | | 116 400 
Pac fic Mail ..... AS 3¢) 443 Big AX! 425g 43g 1B 43% 51,700 


The fume in the Government end market was the circular of Secre- 
tary Bristow inviting proposals for the whole or any part of the remaining 
unsold 5 per cent. bonds of 18#1, amounting to $179,000. The circular 

was a complete surprise to the Street, and bankers have disagreed as to the 
real intention of the Secretary in issuing it at this time ; some thinking that 
it was for the purpose of “sounding” the market and seeing what he can 
do, while others believe that an offer has been already submitted to him for 
a large amount, coupled with the option of taking the balance at any time 
within a certain period at the same price—a sort of “call,” we presume. 
The opening of the proposals on the 23d inst. will be looked forward to 
with great interest. We think that the Secretary would hardly have taken 
so bold a step without having previously received encouragement to do so 
from others who are perhaps capable of judging what is best inthe matter. 

Prices during the week have undergone no important changes; the 
market has been dull, with a moderate demand for investment. The fol- 


si are the closing quotations this evening: 





U.Ss iscciedenscsdeae 16%@l17_— | «U. &. 5-20, 1867... 2... 2... eee 11634@117 
U.8 ok. shennna 113% @113145 | U. S 5-20, 1868................ 1164%@N17 
U.S. 11636 @1162; | U. 8. S'e, 10-40 ... cece 113° @1131y 
U. 8. § 5 .M: Ly “and Nov. -1163¢ @117 56 | U.S. 5's of 1881........ ....... 113. @N1314 
U.S. 5-20, 1865, *Jan. and July. 115°¢@116% | U. S. Currency 6's...... 2... 2.116 @116%; 


he gold market has been very dull, with a declining tendency in prices. 
The following table shows the course of quotations each day of the past 
week : 


Opening. Lowest. Highest. Closin7. 
Saturday, June 27......... 11134 1114; 111°, iy 
Monday, June 2%.......... 111 111 131 111 
Tuesday, Juve 30.......... Mls 111 Vii 111 
Weenesday, Julv1........ 1107, 110% 110°, 1105, 
Thursday. suly 2.. occ Sas 110% 1105, 1105, 
Friday, Jaly 3............ 1105, 1104 1104, 1102, 


The Treasury programme for July provides for the sale of $5,000,000 
gold—$1,000,000 on each Thursday. 


The specie exports for the week ending July 4 amount to $534,186. 
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J. W. BOUTON'’S otal 
PR CED CATALOGUE 

(41) of Choice Recent Im- 
portation and Purchases, compris- 
ing Standard and Miscellaneous 
Authors, Works on Witchcraft, 
Sorcery, Magic, Provincial and 
Anglo-Saxon Glossaries and Dic- 
tionaries, Fine Arts, Galleries of 
Engravings, Etchings, Architec- F TAND-BOOK 
ture, Antiquities, etc., etc. Now fT 
ready, and sent to any address 
upon receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 


706 Broadway, New York. $2 50. 
Liver pool & 
London & Globe 


fF: C ROPE AN 


Tusurance CoO., | sorronvs sunset! Bere to RUROFE. 


Seventh Year, 1874. 


re ° The most complete Guide for Amedenne in the Old 
- ' World. Handsome 16mo, green flexible covers, 
45 Wilham St. ord. Handiome smo, greey 
ss LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 


Publishers, 47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 





68 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


READY, 
And will be sent free of charge to any address. 
Fa cal AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE ome 


OF 


OF BIBLE GEO- 
graphy, containing the Name, Pronunciation, 
and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe 

mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scrip- Yk LIFE OF CHRIST. By the 

tures. By Rev. George H. Whitney, D.D. Illustrated 
by nearly one hundred engravings and forty maps and 


r mre lans. F hundred closely printed . New edi- 
J. W. BOU TON, plans our hundred closely prin pages ew edi 


tion, revised and corrected to date. Price, post-paid, 





SUMMER 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


' Paras READING, 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


| DEEP WATERS. 1 vol. 8vo, paper, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. | 75 cents. By Anna H. Drury,author of ‘ Misrepre- 


sentation,’ etc. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
17 Murray Street, New York. 


What the press says : 

** One of the best-sustained fictions of the season.” 

‘*A work of more than average ability.”’ 
RUMOR. 1 vol. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


Author of ‘ Counterparts,’ etc., etc. 


*Rumor’ is no common story ; it has scenes and senti- 
ments of singular force, individuality, and beauty. 





Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Master 

of Marlborough College. 2 vols. 8vo, $7. 
““Wedo not believe modern cri‘icism has yet given 
to usa volume containing so many excellences of arrange- 


a ment, grouping, and detail, such accuracy of statement 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, PusBtisuers, 
805 Broadway, New York, 
TRAVEL MADE 
LA oe. 


and such glow of language, such careful and extended re- 
search and such singular grace and beauty of style, as 
that which lies before us in this work cf the Master of 
Marlborough College."—/rom a Review by the Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, D.D. 








REA E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the 
Nation. and books in all langua; oe. at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELL 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Sos, 
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